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Editorials 


DURING THE last two or three years the Liturgical Arts Society has received a very 
considerable number of requests for information concerning Catholic schools of 
art. There must be in America a number of persons who feel that they have artistic 
talent and would like to secure the training needed to enable them to exercise their 
talents for the Church. Yet it has always been difficult to give satisfactory answers to 
inquiries of this sort, for there seems to exist in America to-day no place where a person 
can study the arts of the Church. The Catholic University in Washington has a fine 
School of Architecture — undoubtedly among the best in the country. One or two 
other Catholic universities offer architectural courses. But there would seem to be 
absolutely no school under Catholic auspices devoted to the arts and crafts. The in- 
quiries alluded to above indicate that there is a demand for such training, and it will 
probably be only a matter of time before a Catholic school of art is set up. 

We may perhaps be permitted to express the hope that such a school will avoid 
the mistakes which most of our secular art schools have made. There is little question 
but that two elements particularly should enter into the constitution of a good art 
school which are unfortunately absent from most secular schools, and the lack of 
which is very largely responsible for the quality of most contemporary work. 

We conceive the first requisite of proper training — especially for religious art — 
to be a thorough grounding in philosophy. This may sound fanciful to those who have 
never given the matter much thought. We are so likely to think of art as being merely 
a pleasant luxury and as having value only to the extent that it pleases the beholder 
because of some intrinsic excellence of design, color, or novelty. These elements are 
properly the basis of certain kinds of secular art. There is no reason why there need be 
any intellectual content in the cover of a popular magazine, or in some of the pictures 
which may be used as ornaments in our homes. But in all religious art and in much 
secular art there must be intellectual content, and an artist cannot be expected to 
_ supply this if he has not had proper training. In a crucifix, for instance, important 
theological truths should be exemplified. The artist must therefore, to some extent, be 
a theologian, if he is to create a crucifix which will live up to the high tradition of 
Christian art and at the same time fully serve the purpose for which it is intended. In 
former days, when the entire society in which the artist lived was Catholic, formal 
training may perhaps not have been necessary. One might say, without exaggerating, 
that there was enough theology and philosophy in the air to render formal training 
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superfluous. Yet it would be possible to show that even in the es piece rere | 
culture, those who painted and carved and wrought for the Churc zs av ae 
siderable degree of such formal training in philosophy and theology. ‘er ati 6 
that they did not, there can certainly be no question but that the secular ane u 
Catholic climate in which we live makes formal training essential. How different 
many of our churches and buildings would be if the sculptors and painters — a 
even the architects — who design and adorn them had used their intellects rather t iH 
their photograph collections! We would not see representations of Saint Anthony o 
Padua in the form of a well-fed Adonis, nor should we always see Saint es rancis of 
Assisi in his capacity as lecturer to the birds and rabbits. We might occasionally see 
him inflicting mortifications upon himself, or among the tents of the Mohammedans. 

The second requisite, which applies equally well to secular art institutes, 1s a 
thorough training in the materials which the artist is to use. ‘This requirement may 
seem so obvious to those who are not engaged in the arts as scarcely to require state- 
ment. Yet anyone who is familiar with current practice in almost every branch of 
artistic endeavour realizes fully how little the artist is concerned with his own medium. 
Perhaps the most flagrant example of this is sculpture. It is certainly safe to say that 
in all the great periods of sculpture in the past, the sculptor actually worked in stone, 
or bronze, or wood. To-day it is the exceptional sculptor who does anything of the 
sort. Almost all contemporary sculpture is executed in terms of a clay model, which is 
turned over to others in order that they may execute it in a more permanent material. 
Through this round about process the work loses a great deal of its character and 
assumes that monotony and mushiness which is characteristic of so much modern 
American work. 

One could enumerate example after example of arts and crafts where the de- 
signer is incapable — or at least is unwilling — to execute his own designs, while the 
craftsman entrusted with the execution is incapable of designing. This divorce be- 
tween the maker and the designer lies at the root of our modern failure to achieve 
results of a quality equal to that achieved by our ancestors. We are quite capable of 
doing it, and occasionally an artist of unusual honesty and perspicacity will achieve 
results comparable to the best of all time; such artists almost invariably are masters of 
their medium, and they are few. The last twenty or thirty years has seen a tremendous 
development in Europe, particularly in Germany and Austria, along the lines of what 
might best be described as “apprenticeship” training. We are beginning to think in 
such terms in this country; and for any successful Catholic school of art, this require- 
ment of a thorough training in the medium is just as important as a thorough training 
in Catholic thought. 

If the art of the Church in America is ever to equal the standards which have 
been set up by history, we must have not only the means to create such an art and a 
people ready to receive it. We must likewise have artists capable of producing it. 
There is no doubt whatever but that eventually there will be one or even many cen- 
tres for instruction in religious art here in America. Certainly any person who has it 
in mind to fill a void in Catholic education should consider this opportunity, which 
at present lies completely open: the establishment of an Institute of Catholic Art which 
shall operate under the two fundamental principles we have just outlined. Such a 
training centre would ensure the existence of artists and craftsmen capable of raising 
American Catholic art to the level which is its birthright. 
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THIS ISSUE of Lirurcicat Arts has purposely been restricted in size. The last two 
issues have been larger than usual, and have involved considerable expense. The 
editors have felt that they should restrict the size of the current issue and of the issue 
to follow it so that they may be able to prepare a particularly handsome number for 
Christmas. It is an honor for us to be able to publish the leading essay of this number, 
by the Reverend Gerald Phelan. Father Phelan is Co-Director of the Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies at the University of Toronto; he is without question one of the 
leading Catholic philosophers of this continent. We expect to follow Father Phelan’s 
admirable summary of the philosophy which must underlie Catholic art and archi- 
tecture with an article along similar lines which is at present being prepared for us by 
Jacques Maritain. Father Chapman continues in this issue his interpretations of the 
liturgical legislation of Saint Charles Borromeo. The author of the article devoted to 
the Krakow altar-piece is not a Catholic, but his treatment of this fine monument of 
late Gothic wood carving calls attention to the artistic wealth of Catholic Poland. It 
will be noticed by our readers that this is the first issue of LrrurcicaL Arts in which 
all of the illustrations are reproduced by the collotype or gelatine plate process. We 
should welcome expressions of opinions from our readers concerning this innovation. 


ALMOST TWO years ago we announced an award for remodeled churches. Because 
of economic conditions, very few churches were submitted to us for this award, and 
we were obliged to extend the length of time specified in our original announcement. 
We reproduce herewith the original announcement of the award with new time limits, 
and we urge all those who are interested to submit to us the necessary material on or 
before February 1, 1936. 


Awards for Remodeled Churches 


have involved a total expenditure of at least $1000. It 
makes no difference, however, whether the work done con- 
sisted merely of simple decoration or of major alterations. 


IN ORDER to stimulate interest in the many 
problems which confront the pastor who under- 


takes to remodel his church, and in order to call 
attention to remodeling projects brought to a 
successful conclusion, the Officers and Board of 
Directors of the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. have 
determined to offer three awards for the best 
recent achievements in this department of Catholic 
art and architecture. The terms of this award are 
as follows: 


(1) Any Catholic church or chapel in the United States 
and its possessions, in the Dominion of Canada, or in New- 
foundland, which has been remodeled as specified below 
may be submitted to the Jury for this award, with the ex- 
ception that no officer, director, employee, or member of 
the Jury of the Liturgical Arts Society, or members of his or 
her immediate family, shall have had any immediate con- 
nection with the work. 


(2) Work on any undertaking submitted for the award 
must have been completed between October ist, 1933 and 
December 31st, 1935 inclusive. 


(3) Any remodeling work submitted for the award must 


The award will be made solely on the basis of what was 
achieved with the means available. 


(4) No church shall be eligible unless, after the completion 
of the remodeling, it conforms to the requirements set 
forth in Canon Law, the Rituale Romanum, and the 
Decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites. Proper 
cognizance will, of course, be taken of the differing require- 
ments for churches using Rites other than the Roman. On 
this question the ruling of a majority of the liturgists on the 
Jury will be final. 


(5) All work in connection with any undertaking sub- 
mitted for the award must have been done in accordance 
with the principles of Social Justice set up in the encyclicals 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI respectively. The work must have been done at 
least under the conditions set up in the appropriate codes 
sanctioned by the NRA or any recognized trade or labor 
associations. On this question, the ruling of a majority of 
the entire Jury will be final. 


(6) The awards will be given to a minimum of one and a 
maximum of three undertakings. In each case identical 
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medals will be given to the pastor or other member of the 
clergy in charge and to the architect, artist, designer, 
craftsman, or other person principally responsible for the 
work, and certificates of award will be presented to all 
firms and individuals having any part in the work, as well 
as to the parish or institution itself. 


(7) In the submission of any undertaking for the award, 
the following material must be supplied to the Secretary of 
the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y., on or before February 1st, 1936. The Society 
reserves the right to publish any of this material with the 
exceptions noted below. 
(a) A photograph of the interior of the church before 
work was begun. This must be so taken as to include the 
sanctuary and main altar. It may be a snapshot. It will 
not be published unless permission to do so is specifically 
given. 
(b) A photograph of the completed work taken from 
approximately the same point of view as (a) above. 
Further detail photographs are suggested, but not re- 
quired. 
(c) A plot plan and/or section of the building clearly 
indicating all structural changes. If these are restricted 
to the altar or its appurtenances, sketch plans of the old 
and new altars will suffice. 
(d) A list of the names of the architect, pastor, con- 
tractors, and sub-contractors. 
(e) A short description of the work done. 
(f) A careful and detailed cost account. The informa- 
tion contained herein will be kept strictly confidential 
except, of course, for the grand total cost of the work, 
unless specific permission is granted to make the de- 
tailed costs public. 


(8) The Society will not be responsible for the safekeeping 
of any material sent it, although it will make every effort 
to see that nothing goes astray. Full acknowledgment will 
be sent immediately upon receipt of materials. 


(9) The Jury of Award will consist of: 


The Most Reverend James E. Cassidy, p.D. } 
Charles D. Maginnis, Esq. Chairmen 


The Reverend William Busch 

The Reverend Edwin Ryan 

The Reverend William J. Lallou 

The Reverend Bartholomew J. Eustace 
Raphael Hume, Esq. 

Oliver Reagan, Esq. 

Eugene Savage, Esq. 

Maurice Lavanoux, Esq. 


(10) The Liturgical Arts Society is always ready to under- 
take to elucidate any question which may arise under 
paragraph 4 above. 
OFFICERS 
Bancel La Farge, President Maurice Lavanoux, Secretary 
Hildreth Meiere, Joseph Sanford Shanley, 
Vice-President Treasurer 


The Reverend John La Farge, S.J., Chaplain 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Most Reverend John J.Glennon Basil Harris 

The Most Reverend James Anthony Bancel La Farge 
Walsh George-I. Lovatt 

The Reverend Edwin Ryan Matthew McCloskey 

J. André Fouilhoux Oliver Reagan 
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Aestheticism and the Liturgy 


The Reverend GERALD B. PHELAN 


THE réle of art in liturgical worship raises problems which are complex enough in 
their details but quite simple in the principles upon which their solution depends. 
The complexity is due in part, at least, to the fact that the liturgy employs all the 
arts from architecture to embroidery (each one of which has its own special technique 
and its own set of practical methods) and makes particular demands upon each, in 
view of the purpose for which it employs them — namely, the public worship of God 
by the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Divine Office, and the various ceremonies and func- 
tions connected with the administration of the Sacraments. The broad principles, 
however, upon which the solution of the problems of liturgical art rests, are indeed 
simple, but with that deceptive simplicity which marks all basic and important prin- 
ciples of thought and life. Truth is simple and so is beauty. But the mind of man is not. 
The very necessity he is under of reasoning things out, of going from principles and 
premises to conclusions, complicates his knowledge and his judgment. Ideas which are 
in themselves simple become complicated in the very effort to understand and express 
them. 

Besides, fundamental concepts are not categorical but analogical. They cannot 
function in thought like algebraic symbols in an equation. They demand a delicate 
sense of proportion and balance in their application to particular cases. ‘Thus prob- 
lems like art and beauty, truth, goodness, and being, are complicated by the tendency 
of the mind either to deal with all ideas in a univocal fashion, or to destroy their unity 
and cohesion by cutting them off from one another and treating aspects of things and 
modal differences in ideas as isolated realities. This tendency of the human mind to 
accept either the univocal or the equivocal alternative when confronted with problems 
involving the inevitable paradox which lurks at the roots of the broad and basic 
concepts upon which its deepest insights rest, further complicates the simple principles 
and ideas which hold the solution of the problems of art and beauty in relation to the 
Liturgy. 

Each of these tendencies characterizes one of two erroneous mental attitudes 
which, in the field of purely speculative thought, issue in either a monistic or a plural- 
istic view of the universe. Although one may not be consciously or deliberately either 
a pure monist or a pure pluralist in philosophy, nevertheless the monistic tendency to 
identify and confuse values in themselves distinct though united, or the pluralistic 
tendency to separate values which though distinct from one another are inseparable, 
vitiates much honest judgment about art and beauty in the Liturgy. 


WHENEVER the question of liturgical art is casually raised in an ordinary group of 
Catholic laymen or priests, it is remarkable what difference of opinion is revealed in 
the discussion. Some misguided enthusiasts give the impression that they consider 
beautiful churches, artistic vestments, and correct ceremonies as important as the 
valid celebration of the sacred functions of the church. Of course they would not say 
such a thing nor wittingly regard the Liturgy as a means to aesthetic gratification. 
Yet they frequently antagonize good, sincere people who know that it is more im- 
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portant for a priest to say Mass with piety and devotion than it is for him to wear 
appareled albs and Gothic vestments or to celebrate his Mass at an altar correctly 
appointed in every liturgical detail. Others in the group object that liturgical art 1s 
simply a fad and the liturgical movement as a whole is just another ephemeral “‘move- 
ment,” destined to peter out when the first enthusiasms begin to cool. They stand for 
the things their fathers and mothers loved and practised and they have no patience 
with new-fangled notions like Gregorian Chant, plain statues, and so-called correct 
architecture. In such discussions it is difficult for a person with sound and reasonable 
views on the subject to make himself understood, because he appears to agree and 
disagree alternately with both extremes and is regarded as a compromiser without 
either courage or conviction, whereas he is constantly endeavoring to maintain the 
balance and proportion demanded by the very nature of the subject. pb 

Fortunately the number of people who exaggerate the importance of aesthetics in 
religious worship is small and the number of those who appreciate the true significance 
of liturgical art is steadily increasing. Catholics who reflect on the matter realize that 
it is not true, as some obscurantists would have it, that zeal for the beauty of the Lord’s 
house and the dignity of divine worship is a relic of ritualism fostered by converts to 
the Church, or that liturgical worship only panders to the esoteric tastes of a few 
sentimental aesthetes. On the contrary, love of the liturgy manifests a deep-seated 
religious conviction that the best that man can make and do, though still unworthy of 
the Most High God, should be used to pay Him homage according to the regulations 
which the Church has laid down. It is the observance of these regulations which keep 
the aesthetic tendencies of some less competent artists from exceeding the bounds of 
proper liturgical art. 

There is a sense in which it is true to say with George Desvalliéres that “all art is 
religious” or with Eric Gill that “art is the manifestation of man’s love for God, as 
creation is the manifestation of God’s love for man.” There is no sense, however, in 
which it is true to say that art is religion or religion is art; neither is there any sense in 
which it is true to say that art must be separated from religion or religion from art. 
Aestheticism and puritanism are extremes to be avoided. Aesthetics is not religion 
nor should it be confused with or mistaken for religion. Yet religion and art are in- 
separable. Religion involves worship and worship implies liturgy. 

It is most unfortunate that, because some unbalanced spirits unduly emphasize 
the réle of art in the public worship of God, thereby distorting that worship and mak- 
Ing it subservient to aesthetics, others regard all efforts to make the Liturgy as beautiful 
as it should be as a snobbish pose and an attempt to render liturgy an exclusive pursuit 
for the gratification of a superficial intelligentsia. The subtitle of M. Jacques Maritain’s 
monumental work, Les Degrés du Savoir, offers a motto which aptly expresses the sane 
and sensible attitude with which problems such as this should be approached: 
Distinguer pour unir! Distinguish, indeed, and keep clearly in mind the import of the 
distinction between the ideas which play such an important part in thought and life; 
but distinguish in order to unite them, to integrate them, into an inclusive synthesis 
which embraces them all and leads the mind to the vision of supreme unity in God in 
whom all ideas, all thoughts, all things are one. 


IE IS particularly important to “distinguish in order to unite” when dealing with the 
question of art and beauty in the Liturgy. Beauty for instance is not what logicians call 
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a “predicamental attribute”; it is transcendental. That is to say, beauty is not like 
such qualities as color or shape. When two things are said to be red or green, or round 
or square, they possess those qualities in the same sense in each case. Red means 
precisely the same thing in the two statements: “This book is red”; “This dress is 
red.”’ But beauty varies in proportion to the nature of the thing which is beautiful. 
The beauty of a sunset is not the same sort of thing as the beauty of a symphony. So it 
becomes quite impossible to say that a thing is beautiful unless one knows what the 
thing in question is. ‘I'o appreciate the beauty of the Liturgy, and of all the things 
connected with or employed by the Liturgy, it is first of all necessary to know what the 
Liturgy is and what, precisely, are the things which the Liturgy uses. There is thus a 
special kind of art which is properly liturgical. The sort of art which is suitable for the 
theatre, the market-place, the public building, or the home is usually unsuitable for 
the church and the sanctuary. For a beautiful bank might well be an ugly church; or 
a beautiful vase, an ugly chalice. A beautiful church is a beautiful church, not merely 
a beautiful building. A beautiful chalice is a beautiful chalice, not merely a beautiful 
silver or golden cup. 

The liturgical artist, therefore, be he architect, sculptor, painter, or musician, 
studies the regulations of the Church, the decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites, 
the history of the Liturgy, the traditions of liturgical art, symbolism, and so forth, in 
order to find out what he is required to make when he is commissioned to build a 
church, to carve an altar, to decorate a sanctuary, to make vestments and altar linens, 
or to conduct the music of the church. He does not try to adorn with extrinsic embel- 
lishments or irrelevant flourishes. He endeavors to make what he makes as it should 
be made in order that it may be what it is supposed to be and serve the purpose for 
which it is destined. This is the recta ratio factibilium, which Saint Thomas says is the 
correct definition of art. Here we may find the reason why the widespread enthusiasm 
for the Liturgy everywhere evident to-day is more than a mere ‘“‘movement.” 

The official worship which the church offers to God is not an ephemeral thing. It 
rests upon a firm basis of theological truth, history, and tradition and has developed 
through the centuries a magnificent ritual which, in ages past as well as in our own 
day, has been the inspiration of artists — sculptors, musicians, architects, poets, and 
painters alike. The beauty of the sacred offices and functions of the Liturgy is not an 
extrinsic embellishment of divine worship; it springs from within the Liturgy itself and 
is the more resplendent the more perfect is the observance of the Church’s regulations 
in respect to ecclesiastical architecture, the decoration and adornment of the church, 
the music and the ceremonies, the form and quality of materials to be used in making 
the sacred vessels, the vestments of the clergy, the various altar linens and the ac- 
cessory decorations of the tabernacle, the altar, and the sanctuary. From these regula- 
tions, and from the theological and canonical doctrines and principles upon which 
they rest, the liturgical artist learns the nature and purpose of the material things used 
in the public worship of God. He is told what a church is, what an altar is, what a 
chalice is; what purpose vestments serve, what significance attaches to the numerous 
accessories of liturgical worship. When he knows what he is expected to make he is in 
a position to make it and to embody, by his skill, the significant ideas he has gathered 
from the theological teaching of the Church in all the details of his handiwork. Work 
produced with intelligence and skill under the guidance of these ideas and ideals, is 
liturgical art in its best and truest form. There is no pose or pretense in such work. It 
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is simply a persistent effort to understand and to interpret in plastic form the teachings 
of the Church and to make beauty serve truth and both serve God. ' 

Beauty and truth are, in fact, inseparable. Both are transcendental properties of 
being. To reveal truth in visible forms which delight the beholder is the function of 
beauty. There can therefore be no place for falsehood or deception in true art. Honesty 
in workmanship, sincerity in execution, frank and open veracity with respect to mate- 
rials and technique are fundamental requisites in every art. For stronger reasons still 
are they required in liturgical art. For God is not deceived and we do an unworthy 
thing in offering for the service of God anything which pretends to be what it is not. 

To determine in detail what makes a church a beautiful church is by no means 
an easy task. There are numerous questions of size and proportion, aptness of orna- 
ment, symmetry, materials, and craftsmanship which must be taken into account — 
questions which experts in church-building must study and solve. But before such 
questions of technique and detail can possibly be answered, before they can be asked, 
it is absolutely necessary for the architect to know what a church is, how it differs from 
other buildings and what purpose it must serve. All this holds good for everything 
connected with the church — the statues, paintings, windows, altars, sacred vessels, 
vestments, and all the numerous accessories of the Liturgy. For, to repeat what has 
been said above, the beauty of a thing depends upon and is proportionate to the nature 
of the thing in question, and it is impossible to say whether or not a thing is beautiful 
unless one first knows what it is. 

Being, truth, goodness, and beauty are thus united in the Liturgy and the artist 
discharges his highest function in giving us through the work of his hands a glimpse of 
the beauty, truth, and goodness which awaits us beyond the grave, where all, even the 
greatest works of art, will fade away and be no longer necessary to unite the soul to 
God; for, we shall then possess forever what eye hath not seen nor ear heard nor the 
heart of man conceived. 
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Saint Patrick’s Church 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Maurice LAvVANoUXx 


It IS a difficult task but a pleasant one to attempt the description of a church build- 
ing which does not belong unreservedly to one of the accepted architectural styles. 
Fortunately the romantic fog which has for so long a time clouded any reasonable 
approach to this matter of styles is gradually lifting and it is now possible to present a 
church of a modern aspect without being accused of deliberate insult to the builders 
of Chartres. Indeed it is much safer for the writer to pen these lines now than it was 
for the architect to build this church at Racine, Wisconsin, twelve years ago. 

Although it may seem a platitudinous statement, yet in the building of a church 
or any other unit of a parish plant it is essential to consider carefully the initial cost in 
direct relation to the funds available or the ability of the parish to assume a debt. 
Difficulties in parochial finance often spring from a disregard of this essential con- 
sideration and the result is only too often a dull, lifeless, and costly copy of past glories. 

The writer may be allowed to hint at his professional admiration, in situ, for many 
of those great buildings which generations of ambitious students have admired; in 
turn, he claims the right to register a protest against the continued identification of 
church building with historic styles — an identification which results in mere monu- 
ments of erudition and misleading virtuosity. 

The parish group of Saint Patrick’s at Racine, Wisconsin, was designed in 1923 
by Barry Byrne, well known as the architect of the Pro-Cathedral at Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Saint Thomas’s Church, Chicago; Holy Angels High School, Milwaukee; and the 
Church of Christ the King, Cork, Ireland. The church and rectory of Saint Patrick’s 
parish were built in 1923 and the school and convent in 1929. 

One of the most striking elements in the design of this church is the attempt, 
largely successful, to coérdinate the plan with present-day physical requirements in the 
relation of the congregation to the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. A 
glance at the plan on page 100 will make this clear. It will be noted that the interior 
is not obstructed with columns and that the congregation has been brought into closer 
proximity with the altar. At first glance this change will seem a somewhat revolution- 
ary evolution in the accepted type of plan, in which the altar is placed at the end of a 
deep sanctuary. It may be pointed out that the plan of Saint Patrick’s Church is valid 
for a parochial church; in a church for an order some other development of the plan 
would be necessary. Another element worthy of notice, in the present case, is the care 
taken in the intelligent interrelation of all the elements of the parish group: church, 
rectory, school, and convent. We are all familiar with the opposite procedure, too 
prevalent in the past, whereby the parochial group grew in a somewhat haphazard 
manner, to the despair of succeeding pastors and the ruin of any consistent grouping of 
buildings as parish requirements grew with the increasing needs of the congregation 
or physical changes in the locality. The plot plan on page 96 and the photographs on 
pages g1—96 indicate sufficiently this interrelation and show further that another 
necessary element in the successful planning of such a parish group is consistency in 
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design. This is exemplified, in the present instance, by the handling of the brickwork. 
There is no attempt to harness the material to preconceived forms. As will be seen = 
the photographs, the brick courses run across the windows in the school building ae 
out stylistic frills; the pointed windows of the church are logical interpretations of the 
use of brick and in character with the triangular brick “buttresses” (for want, of a 
better word) of both school and church. This type of buttress on the church is fittingly 
crowned with terra cotta finials which form an integral element in the complete de- _ 
sign; it is also a particularly successful element in the design of the entrance of the 
school (page 93). The design of this entrance with rounded brick corners affords an 
example of the effectiveness of plain surfaces. All in all, these buildings evidence a 
keen realization of the possibilities inherent in brickwork where the designer has 
eschewed the easier but far less effective method of using stylistic forms more suitable 
to stone. The avoidance of carved or cast ornamental details is a welcome change from 
the usual plethora of mistaken or inadequate sculpture, particularly at the present 
time, when this type of work has so largely degenerated into the deadly combination 
of cast stone or indifferently carved interpretations of modeler’s work. Until client and 
architect shall have realized that sculpture should be treated as an art, implying suffi- 
cient remuneration, and not merely as a means of giving substance to the graphic 
ebullitions of clever draftsmen, it will be safer and more economical to use ornament 
sparingly and only where it can accentuate the general lines of the design. 


IT HAS BEEN noted that the interior is unobstructed by columns, thereby affording 
everyone in the congregation a clear view of the altar. Such a plan, however, presents 
a problem in roofing which could be solved more efficiently to-day than was possible 
when Saint Patrick’s Church was built twelve years ago. The ceiling in this church 
is of plaster suspended from steel trusses; as seen in the photograph on page 96, the 
handling of this surface does not seem to be very successful although actually it repre- 
sents a fairly good solution of the difficulty. To-day, fortunately, with modern develop- 
ments in concrete construction, another type of ceiling could well be used: a saucer 
dome, for example. Such a dome would afford an opportunity to achieve an added 
elevation of some fifteen feet, and would most probably result in a more pleasing out- 
line than the present arrangement. 

The sanctuary extends into the space usually reserved for the congregation, but a 
glance at the plan on page 100 will indicate a good reason for this arrangement, other 
than the desire on the part of the architect to bring the people into closer proximity 
to the altar, with ample space allowed at the Communion rail. We have all been 
aware of the unsightliness of the shed-like exterior appearance of sacristies. In this 
case, the architect has solved this problem by the simple expedient of placing the choir 
and organ loft above the sacristies with a corresponding improvement in the exterior 
design. And so a practical solution of an embarrassing problem results in another long 
hoped-for improvement in plan — the placing of the choir near the altar and away 
from the choir loft above the narthex. Blessings seldom come singly! Any visual diffi- 
culty for the organist has been obviated by means of a mirror placed at one side of the 
sanctuary arch which allows the organist, through the aperture visible at the right of 
the sanctuary in the photograph on page 96, to see the celebrant. It may be suggested 
to those designers who desire to adhere to the Mind of the Church that a still better 
arrangement might be devised, whereby the entire choir could see the celebrant with- 
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out being seen by the congregation. Since Saint Patrick’s Church was built twelve 
years ago, the writer feels at liberty to offer another suggestion concerning the location 
and general arrangement of the altar. As the architect himself has expressed his will- 
ingness to isolate the tabernacle in any other church he might be privileged to design, 
so that it might be covered with a veil, the writer feels free to suggest that, in all cases, 
whether in parochial churches, in cathedral churches, or even in chapels, a designer 
should so plan the sanctuary as to make the isolation of the altar possible: that is, to have 
it completely free standing. A further suggested improvement concerns the placing of 
a ciborium above the altar and predella; this is merely the observance of the Mind of 
the Church for the dignity consonant with the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. After all, no one questions the propriety of placing a canopy above a bishop or 
even a secular dignitary; so why hesitate to place one above the altar! Logic in design 
and the observance of the few requirements of the rubrics are good bedfellows! 


THE STAINED glass windows (page 94) offer another opportunity to broach a 
subject fraught with the danger of further quarrels between the traditionalist upholder 
of all things mediaeval and the man who claims some kinship with present-day 
achievements. The figures in the windows are treated in bold outline and give evi- 
dence of superb draftsmanship allied with a keen sense of design which achieves a fine 
interpretation of the biblical personalities of the personages portrayed. These win- 
dows were designed by Alfonso Iannelli and were executed by the Temple Art Glass 
Studios of Chicago. The introduction of opalescent glass in the field above and below 
the figures gives body to what might otherwise be a pale, thin surface. Some opalescent 
glass has been introduced in the figures, but the effectiveness of these figures depends 
more on their delineation than on the glass itself. When it is used as it was in this case, 
there can be little objection to opalescent glass, although it must be pointed out that 
it always looks rather badly from the outside. It was fortunate that both the architect 
and the designer of these windows should have been brought together in this building. 
Perhaps we could have other examples of this sort of intelligent coéperation if archi- 
tects would design modern buildings and stained glass craftsmen would give them 
modern windows to fit the buildings. At the present time it seems as though the crafts- 
man stands ready to be “‘modern”’ if the architect builds a suitable vehicle; on the 
other hand, the architect sometimes hesitates for fear that the mediaeval spirit of the 
glass will, willy-nilly, invade his incipient efforts toward the direction of the future. 
Who will lead the way? Perhaps the client! Why not? 

Saint Patrick’s Church was built with relatively limited funds and all the work 
was carried out on the basis of a budget for each item. In other words, the amounts 
available determined the design. There was no attempt to obtain a predetermined 
design with inadequate means —a method which too often leads to last-minute 
changes in material, with a corresponding lowering of standards of workmanship. 

Finally, we may remark that adherence to the rubrics and the requirements laid 
down by the Roman Congregations, coupled with logical design, will quite often re- 
sult in structures that will be of our day and easily acceptable to the people. Saint 
Patrick’s Church pointed the way twelve years ago; in the future, we may hope to see 
buildings based on a similar regard for modern conditions, both ecclesiastical and 
economic. In the building of a church the acceptance of these twin conditions is always 
a necessity. Perhaps the best approach to the whole question is to take an almost child- 
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ishly simple attitude: ““The way to build a church is to build a CHURCH” — not a 
Gothic or Romanesque or Byzantine or Renaissance — or even a Modern church. 
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The Great Altar-Piece of 
Veit Stoss (Wit Stwosz) at Krakow’ 


Earut Morsrt WILBUR 


UNEXPLORED Europe has yet many works of the highest artistic interest re- 
maining to be discovered by art-lovers. Not a few of these have long been hidden 
away in Poland; but since that ancient seat of culture has rejoined the commonwealth 
of nations, they are bound to become steadily better known. Poland has until recently 
seemed beyond the usual limit of tourist travel, and its language has doubtless been 
felt as a barrier; but in truth Krakow, formerly its political and still its intellectual 
and cultural capital, is but nine or ten hours’ pleasant journey from Berlin, Prague, 
or Vienna, and German or French will suffice everywhere. It is a city of unusual 
charm. Its ancient royal castle, the Wawel, said to have the finest situation of any 
such structure in Europe, has been in large part restored to its former magnificence, 
while in the crypt of the adjoining Cathedral, rich in the finest mediaeval and renais- 
sance sculpture, are the tombs of Poland’s kings and heroes. The massive city walls 
of an earlier time long ago gave way to a broad parkway encircling the old town, 
many of whose buildings remain much as they were in the fifteenth century and whose 
arcaded Renaissance courts and vaulted halls offer continual surprises. At the centre 
of the old town is the great Rynek (market place), one of the largest and most inter- 
esting in all Europe, surrounded by the stately palaces of wealthy burghers, and 
centering in the lofty tower of the old town hall and the handsomely arcaded Sukien- 
nice or Cloth-Hall. 

At one corner of the Rynek stands the great fourteenth century church of Saint 
Mary, from whose lofty spire at every hour, day and night, for five hundred years has 
sounded the reassuring note of “the Trumpeter of Krakow,” who furnished the title for 
Eric Kelly’s charming story. Though the church is huge and ungainly without, within 
it is sumptuous in form and color and painted glass. Krakow possesses many notable 
works of architecture, sculpture, and painting, and several fine museums which would 
reward a far journey; yet the one work that outshines all others is the great altar-piece 
of Veit Stoss in Saint Mary’s. It is at present all the more interesting because, on the 
eve of the four hundredth anniversary of the artist’s death, it was intelligently and 
thoroughly restored, and the effort to bring it back as far as possible to its original 
appearance and condition was crowned with brilliant success. — hs 

In 1442 the vault of the choir of Saint Mary’s fell in, ruining the original altar- 
piece. When repairs were done, a new altar-piece was required that should be worthy 
of the place, though it was a full generation before sufficient funds could be gathered. 
The choice of an artist fell by happy inspiration upon Stoss, who was an intimate 
friend of one of the committee in charge. The personal history of Veit Stoss (the Poles 
prefer to call him Wit Stwosz— pronounced “vit stvosh’’) is somewhat obscure. 
Krakow, Nuremberg, and a town in Saxon Transylvania all claim him as a native 
son; but the probability is that he was born in Nuremberg about 1438 and died there 
in 1533. His early training was in Germany and the Low Countries; his mature life 

* The author wishes to make acknowledgment to a radio lecture by Dr Edward Lepkowski of Krakow. 
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was divided between Krakow and Nuremberg. He stands as one of the immortal trio 
who made Nuremberg sculpture famous at the end of the middle ages: Adam Kraft 
who wrought in stone, Peter Vischer the Elder in bronze, and Veit Stoss in wood; but 
he was more than a mere wood-carver. He early won reputation as an engraver on 
copper; his marble tomb of Kazimierz Jagiello is the finest of many fine examples of 
sculpture in stone in the Krakow Cathedral; his sepulchral monument of Callimachus 
in the Dominican church at Krakow gives in bronze a brilliant example of his versa- 
tility; while in Germany he is known as a painter whose work is found on the wings 
of the Tilman Riemenschneider altar-piece at Miinnerstadt. It is, however, as a 
sculptor in wood and a polychrome painter that he reached his highest fame. He had 
made a name for himself, and was at the height of his power, when in 1477 he was 
called from Nuremberg to Krakow to execute the altar-piece, and on this work he was 
occupied for twelve years. Here he received citizenship, married, and established his 
home; and long before he had completed his commission, the city council were so 
delighted with his work that they voted him exemption from taxes for life. 

The Krakow altar-piece is not only Stoss’s masterpiece, but it is the greatest 
work of mediaeval art in Poland. It is a gigantic triptych filling the whole breadth of 
the choir in the great church. It consists of a large central panel, flanked by two pairs 
of wings, those which are stationary being concealed by those which are movable 
when the latter are opened. Beneath is a predella containing a Tree of Jesse, while 
surmounting all is a group representing the Coronation of the Virgin. The central 
panel and wings are nearly twenty-three feet high by over seventeen feet broad; the 
total height is over forty feet. It is thus one of the greatest and most splendid altar- 
pieces in existence. The whole work is carved in linden wood, and is richly gilded and 
painted in polychrome. As is appropriate to a church consecrated to Saint Mary, the 
motif of the whole is to centre the worshiper’s devotion on the Blessed Virgin. To this 
end the wings, showing twelve panels when closed and six more when open, represent 
in low or middle relief successive episodes in the story of Mary and of Jesus; while the 
great central panel, on which Stoss practised his highest skill, portrays at the bottom, 
in figures above life-size and in nearly full relief, the death of the Blessed Virgin, who 
is surrounded by the twelve Apostles; above this, in the background, the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin may be seen; and crowning all, as said above, her Coronation in 
Heaven. The carved parts are attached to a flat painted background, and the various 
parts are enclosed in rich Gothic frames surmounted by canopies. The total impression 
produced is as nearly overpowering as it well could be. 

__ The composition of the main panel, and of most of the smaller ones, is managed 
with the greatest skill, although the execution is of varying excellence; for the master, 
though he conceived and directed the whole work and personally did the most im- 
portant parts of the carving, sought assistance in the minor parts from his pupils. He 
excelled in the representation of motion; and while he made no attempt to be archaeo- 
logically correct, his figures and their clothing being roughly contemporary, he 
managed drapery with surpassing skill, and employed it extensively. The faces of the 
chief figures are carved with expressions uncannily realistic, and their hands, thin, 
bony, and veiny, are almost more lifelike than life itself. Each separate detail — even 
those that could never be seen save at close range — was wrought with meticulous 
care; and taken as a whole, the monument presents as fine an achievement as the 
middle ages have left us within the limits of altar-piece art — naturalism in the 
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figure carving, drapery that seems to move in waves, baldachins, delicate Gothic 
lace-work, flashes of gilding, brilliant colors, light and shade, richness of minor detail 
— all these find here most powerful expression. Small wonder that the genial artist, 
with this great work to his credit, was received at court, employed to carve monu- 
ments for king and bishop, and that when his work in Poland was done, he returned 
to Nuremberg covered with fame and fortune. 


IN JUDGING this altar-piece it would be a grave mistake to regard its sculpture as 
an independent work of art. It is polychrome sculpture; and it should be remembered 
that polychromy is not merely covering carved figures with colors which, though 
appropriate, are of secondary importance. In the carved altar-pieces of the middle 
ages polychromy played in the total impression a réle quite equal to that of the carv- 
ing itself, and it was considered necessary in order to complete the carving. Reliefs 
were carved in the wood expressly with the thought of forming the most suitable field 
for colored effects, so that the carving played in the total much the same réle that 
drawing plays in ordinary painting. The finished whole, therefore, has the effect of a 
painted picture in which the leading features have been set off by being plastically 
emphasized, thus giving an effect extremely realistic. The carving that came from the 
hand of the sculptor thus did not have its intended splendor until its several parts had 
been so treated as to produce the most brilliant and striking impression possible. The 
drapery was usually gilded; the colors preferred were bright and striking ones. In the 
fifteenth century such polychrome carving was more popular than the triptych 
paintings of even the greatest masters. It is believed to have been developed not so 
much out of the art of sculpture in stone as from that of the goldsmith. In the middle 
ages paint was applied not only to wood but to stone as well, and sometimes even to 
bronze. The Krakow altar-piece, ranking as perhaps the most splendid of such works 
of the late middle ages, must have had an especially brilliant and technically perfect 
polychromy; for Stoss painted the reliefs himself, and in the city records is often 
described not as a sculptor but as a painter. 

Throughout the more than four centuries and a half of its history, the altar-piece 
has well withstood the ravages of time, and the wood is very well preserved; but the 
hand of man has not dealt so kindly with it. In the seventeenth century the first 
attempt was made to clean it and freshen it up by repainting. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century it was again cleaned and partially restored; but in 1760 disaster 
was narrowly averted. Gothic art was by this time quite out of fashion, and baroque 
was in full possession of the field. The rector of the church therefore determined to 
replace the dingy and outmoded altar-piece by one in the new style, and commis- 
sioned a sculptor to execute it. Death stayed the hand of the vandal, and the project 
came to nothing. By the nineteenth century Gothic art had come to be more highly 
prized; and when Thorwaldsen, going to Italy in 1820, made a long detour in order 
to see this famous work, and highly praised its drapery, Krakow fully realized that it 
possessed a priceless treasure. The last and most thorough work of restoration was 
undertaken in 1866-71, and was placed in the hands of the most competent artists of 
the time, including the famous Polish painter, Matejko; but unfortunately their 
knowledge was not adequate to their task. The work was taken to pieces, damage to 
the carving was repaired, and the figures somewhat rearranged. But some of the 
panels were so dirty that it seemed impossible to clean them; they did not know how 
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to remove the disfiguring paint and varnish of earlier restorations, which had darkened. 
and wholly covered the original painting with a brown coat; and the character and 
technique of mediaeval polychromy was not then understood. The attempt to restore 
the work to anything like its original appearance was abandoned as hopeless; and as 
it was felt that the bright colors favored in the fifteenth century did not suit the 
changed taste of the nineteenth, it was decided in the restorations to give the work the 
look of age. The gilding was renewed, but what remained of the original polychrome 
was unskillfully covered with modern paint, and the color effect was radically changed. 
Worst of all, the flat background was painted a screaming blue, clashing with the 
colors of the whole, and spangled with gilt paper stars pasted on. 

Thus the altar-piece, robbed of all its original brilliance, and changed half 
beyond recognition, remained for the past sixty years, until recently it became 
obvious that something must be done for its safety. The frame of the heavy wings was 
sagging so greatly that it was difficult to close them, and it was a question whether 
the hinges could much longer carry their load. As the required repairs were under- 
taken, one thing rapidly led to another until it was realized that the time was ripe for 
a thorough restoration of the work to its primitive state. The restoring of a polychrome 
work which had almost completely lost its primitive character presented problems of 
extreme difficulty, but the work was entrusted to the experienced hands of Professor 
Juljan Makarewicz of Krakow and Professor Jan Rutkowski of Warsaw, recognized as 
the highest authorities on mediaeval art in Poland to-day. Fortunately since the last 
restoration, the long buried work of the Spaniard Pacheco has come to light, which, 
by its account of the technique of polychromy, has shown the way to proper restora- 
tion, hitherto impossible. The purpose of the present restoration has been as far as 
possible to endow with its original form and character a monument which previous 
attempts had only altered, deformed, or injured. The original carving, gilding, and 
polychrome as far as extant were to be left untouched. All was done with the greatest 
caution, and has proceeded inch by inch. For four months operations were carried on 
with the carvings 7 situ, but this proved so difficult and unsatisfactory that they were 
at length removed to the rooms of a museum, where with better light restoration could 
proceed to much greater advantage. The progress of the work has been a constant 
revelation of unsuspected richness and beauty. Long hidden beneath dingy coats of 
later paint and varnish, much of the original brilliant polychromy has been uncov- 
ered, a riot of bright colors, astonishing in their realism, and carefully chosen to 
emphasize the character of the figures, from the delicate flesh tones and ivory fore- 
head of the girlish Madonna to the sallow, wrinkled skin of the Apostles; while the 
original gilding of the drapery gleams forth in untarnished splendor. Yet more inter- 
esting was the recovery on the flat backgrounds and other large surfaces of embellish- 
ments hitherto known only through drawings made before the last misguided restora- 
tion: rich brocading on the flowing garments, landscapes, buildings, gardens of 
flowers represented with the accurate skill of a botanical draughtsman, all these 
undoubtedly from the brush of the master himself. 

_ Those who have seen the work of restoration since its completion are enthusiastic 
at its success. It is regarded as the most important undertaking of the sort in Poland, 
and this happy restoration of a great masterpiece was quite the most striking event in 
all its four hundred and fifty years’ history, since the death of its maker. 
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The Liturgical Directions of 
Saint Charles Borromeo 


The Reverend MicHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN 


Chapter I (Continued) 


THe TABERNACLE 


IN ACCORDANCE with the provision of the 
Ceremonial of Bishops that the Blessed Sacrament 
shall not be reserved upon the altar where pon- 
tifical ceremonies are performed,! the new Code, 
while prescribing that reservation shall be at the 
principal altar in “lesser churches” 2 goes on to 
say that cathedrals and churches where choir is 
kept must have a chapel for the purpose. This is, 
of course, the custom where completely canonical 
cathedrals and collegiate churches exist, with their 
regular course of liturgical observances, the office, 
the conventual mass, the pontifical functions. In 
this country the fact that cathedrals are simply 
large parish churches where the bishop has his 
throne, without chapter or collegiate observance, 
has led to the quite reasonable adoption of the 
usage of the parish church with regard to reserva- 
tion on the principal altar (from which, inci- 
dentally, it is seldom removed for such pontifical 
functions as are observed, thus bringing about a 
number of strange ceremonial practices which 
need not detain us here), and this, rather than the 
use of a chapel, even in larger parish churches, 
has become the American norm. Saint Charles, 
of course, cites the usual Continental arrangement. 
He was not an innovator, but stood firm for estab- 
lished usages when they were based on authority 
or truly Catholic custom. The Rituale Romanum 
and the Caeremoniale Episcoporum, though compara- 
tively new books in his time, were the official 
standards to which he sought to conform the local 
“use” of his province. They, in turn, authorized us- 
ages that had long been customary, giving them 
the force of law. The peculiar work of Saint 

1 | . valde opportunum est, ut illud non collocetur in 
majori, vel in alio altari, in quo Episcopus, vel alius solem- 
niter est Missam, seu Vesperas celebraturus; sed in alio 
sacello, vel loco ornatissimo, cum omni decentia, et rever- 
entia ponatur.”? Caeremoniale Episcoporum, I, xii, 8. 

2 Codex Iurts Canonict, 12609, 1, 2. 

3“‘Tabernaculum ligneum, aliave materia constans, in 
quo sanctissima Eucharistia conservatur, panno serico 
intrinsecus circumvestitum undique sit; conopoeo etiam 
decenti, pro ecclesiarum facultate, locique dignitate contec- 


tum; ac bene praeterea, tutoque clausum; atque ita quo- 
que aptatum, ut inde sanctissimum Sacramentum com- 


Charles was to provide the practical directions 
which made possible the observance of their re- 
quirements. No better example of his method 
could be found than his directions regarding the 
tabernacle and its use. 

The cult of the Blessed Sacrament was a most 
important element in the Counter-Reformation, 
and this for obvious reasons. The official books 
simply mention reservation, the proper reverence, 
the tabernacle, the lamps, and other externals of 
the cult. As early as his Fourth Provincial Coun- 
cil, Saint Charles began to interpret and apply 
these general directions. Thus he lays it down that: 


The tabernacle in which the Most Holy Sacrament is 
reserved shall be of wood, or other proper material. It shall 
be lined with silk [elsewhere he gives directions as to 
the color, etc.] Zt shall be covered with a decent canopy. 
It shall be so arranged that the Blessed Sacrament may be 
easily reached by the priest, without the necessity of as- 
cending upon the altar. And nothing but the Blessed Sac- 
rament is to be kept therein.® 


These directions, with various amplifications, 
are reiterated again and again. Actorum Pars III, 
Decreta Visit. Apost. (Pagnonio, p. 524) repeats 
them and adds that the tabernacle shall be safely 
closed, and its key held by none but the rector. 


It ts fitting that a lamp burn before it, near it and not at 
the side. Ancient tabernacles [custodiae] in the rear wall 
are to be removed, or, their specific indications having 
been entirely destroyed, to be used for relics or the oul of the 
sick, if constructed according to the prescribed form.* 


As might be expected, the most voluminous 
directions are to be found in the instructions con- 
cerning the fabric of the church. Here the Saint 
recommends that: 


mode depromi possit, neque super altare propterea ascendi 
necesse sit. 

“Vacuum etiam sit a reliquiis, vasculo olei infirmorum, 
atque inani alio vase; ut omnino sacra Eucharistia cum suo 
vase in eo dumtaxat conservetur; aliud praeterea nihil.” 
Actorum Pars J. Concilium Provinciale IV. Pagnonio, p. 


LeDecebit autem, ut lampas e regione, non a latere, 
praeluceat. Antiquae custodiae in pariete sanctissimi 
Sacramenti penitus amoveantur, vel, signo omnino deleto, 
in alios usus adhibeantur, ut Reliquiarum aut olei infirmo- 
rum, ad praescriptam formam aptatae.” Loc. cit. 
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The tabernacle in larger churches shall be, where tt ts 
possible, of silver or gilded bronze, or very precious 
marble. It shall embody smooth workmanship and even 
joining, be equipped with carved depictions of the mys- 
teries of the Passion of Our Lord, and in appropriate 
parts judiciously decorated in gilt by a skilled workman, 
exhibiting a form of decoration reverent and compatible 
with religion. [See below, where this direction is 
repeated and amplified, in the same section of the 
instructions. | 

It shall be lined intertorly with poplar wood [and, of 
course, with the silk lining as well], or with some other 
wood, to protect the Blessed Sacrament from moisture 
condensing on metal or marble. 

Where the tabernacle is not of this sort [constructed 
externally of metal or marble], z¢ shall be built of 
wooden panels (not of such wood as admits moisture, but 
of poplar or the like), gilded and furnished, as before, 
with carved depictions of sacred scenes. 

The size of the tabernacle shall be appropriate to the 
dignity, size, or character of the church, upon whose 
principal altar it ts to stand. 

In plan tt may be octagonal, hexagonal, rectangular, or 
circular, the choice depending on what form considera- 
trons of aesthetics or religion may establish as most appro- 
priate to the design of the church. 

On top there should be an image of Christ Risen, or one 
showing the Sacred Wounds. Or if, on the altar of a 
small church, by reason of the space occupied by the taber- 
nacle, a suitable place can not be found for the cross 
(which might otherwise be placed [collocaretur] upon it), 
the cross may, instead of other ornament, be fixed |affig- 
atur] on the top of the tabernacle — either permanently, 
or in such becoming manner as to permit its removal for 
the purpose of processions; in either case an image of the 
Crucified Christ is to be affixed to the cross. 

The tabernacle shall be fixed and grounded in a firm 
position: whether upon a base resting upon the altar, or 
upon the gradines, or on statues of Angels, or on other 


5“Primo illud in ecclesiis insignioribus, ubi potest, € 
laminis argenteis aut aeneis, iisdemque inauratis, aut e 
marmore pretiosiori fieri decens est. Quod tabernaculi 
opus polite elaboratum et apte beneque inter se compac- 
tum, piis item mysteriorum passionis Christi Domini ima- 
ginibus exsculptum, et inaurato artificio certis locis periti 
viri judicio decoratum, religiosi et venerandi ornatus for- 
mam exhibeat. 

“Intrinsecus autem tabulis populeis circumamictum esse 
debet, vel aliis ejusmodi, ut ab humiditate, quae ex metalli 
marmorisve genere existit, sanctissima Eucharistia illo 
amictu omnino defendatur. 

“Ubi tabernaculum ejusmodi non fiat, tunc e tabulis, 
non nuceis vel aliis quae humiditatem gignunt, sed popu- 
leis aut similibus polite elaboratis, et religiosarum ut supra 
imaginum sculptura ornatis, iisdemque inauratis, exstrua- 
tur. Amplum pro dignitate et magnitudine rationeve ec- 
clesiae, in cujus altari majori collocandum est. Forma vel 
octangula vel sexangula vel quadrata vel rotunda, prout 


supports exhibiting a religious mode of ornament. More- 
over it shall be provided with a good lock and key. 

The tabernacle should be placed at some distance from 
the outer edge of the altar, not less than one cubit and six- 
teen uncii, so that there may be sufficient room to spread 
the corporal and for placing the pyx, when that vessel 
comes into use; on the other hand the tabernacle should 
not stand so far back that the priest require the use of a 
step in removing the Blessed Sacrament. Exceptional 
conditions may require other arrangements. [The dis- 
tance here cited would be between twenty-four 
and thirty inches. This is too much for modern 
practice. Directions for the Use of Altar Societies and 
Architects says: “‘. . . the space between the edge 
of the Altar and the tabernacle should never be 
less than (say) 21 inches or more than 24.”’] 

In more important churches, where more frequently the 
chotr is placed to the rear of the altar, and where the 
width of the altar 1s greater to comport with the scale of 
such structures, the tabernacle may be placed somewhat 
farther back on the altar. For in such cases there should 
be, in accordance with prescriptions, an additional door at 
the back of the tabernacle, through which the Blessed 
Sacrament may be conveniently and fittingly removed. 

No cupboard is allowed under the altar, not even for 
books or other sacred furnishings. 

Where the tabernacle can not, because of the narrow- 
ness of the altar, rest or be supported in its entirety upon 
the altar, it may be propped, whether in part or wholly, 
upon a base or support back of the altar; but in this case 
the space between the altar and the wall must not be so 
blocked as to impede a free circuit of the altar. 

The tabernacle is to be completely lined within with 
silk, red, if the church be of the Ambrosian rite, white, if 
of the Roman rite. 


Finally the direction regarding the ornament 
is repeated, but this appears to me to refer to the 
decoration of the tabernacle door.5 


decentius et religiosius accommodata videbitur ad ec- 
clesiae formam. 

“In summo tabernaculo sit imago Christi gloriose resur- 
gentis, vel sacra vulnera exhibentis; vel si in altari exiguae 
alicujus ecclesiae per tabernaculi occupationem congruus 
locus cruci (quae alias super eo collocaretur) esse non po- 
test, ea pro alia sacra imagine in tabernaculi summitate vel 
perpetuo affigatur, vel processionum causa aliquando 
amovenda deccre constituatur, affixa Christi crucifixi 
sacra effigie. 

“Bene praeterea idem tabernaculum super altari basis 
ornata firmitudine suffultum, aut firmis altaris gradibus 
decore confectis, aut Angelorum statuis, aliisve suffulci- 
mentis religiosum ornatum exhibentibus sustentatum, 
firmiter fixum haereat; tum bene etiam clave munitum sit. 

“A summo fronte altaris procul collocatum extet, non 
minus cubito uno et unciis sexdecim, ita ut corporale late 
expandi, et pixis, cum aliquando usu venit, commode in 
altari poni possit; neque rursus a fronte sic distet, ut ad 
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The Instructiones Variae repeat most of this, 
and add that the tabernacle must have: a cor- 
poral covering the entire floor, upon which the pyx stands. 
It shall be elevated a little, on the principal altar, so as 
to be seen by the people. At least three particles are al- 
ways to be reserved. The Blessed Sacrament is to be 
renewed at least each fifteen days. The pyx containing the 
Blessed Sacrament shall be covered with a veil.’ There is 
a further note regarding the canopy, which recom- 
mends the use of gold or silver brocade, or plain 
gold or silver cloth, or at least simple white silk.” 

A glance at the foregoing shows us at once that 
Saint Charles has epitomized, in the most prac- 
tical form, the Church’s regulations regarding the 
tabernacle, which remain substantially the same 
to-day as when he wrote. Certain elements of his 
directions have been incorporated into the Code 
of Canon Law, others have become common- 
places of the liturgiologists. But because there 
seems to be a widespread inclination in this mat- 
ter to ignore both the provisions of the Code and 
the recommendations of the approved authors, 
and also because some members of the minority 
amongst us who honestly try to observe both are 
finding themselves handicapped on the one side 
by the ignorance of commercial furnishers and on 
the other by the zeal of artists who would adopt 
certain features of the directions while passing 
over others which they suppose may militate 
against an aesthetic result, it may be well to 
note what is definitely required and what sound 
Catholic taste may do with these requirements. 

The tabernacle, then, is a receptacle for the 
Blessed Sacrament reserved — simply that and 
nothing else. Nothing but the vessels necessary for 
reservation may be placed in it, and nothing what- 
ever upon it. The small ornament recommended 


sacram Eucharistiam depromendam sacerdoti gradu etiam 
ligneo opus sit; nisi situs et illius structurae ratio aliud 
necessario postulet. 

‘In insignioribus porro eccesiis, ubi praesertim a tergo 
altaris chorum est, proque illarum structurae ratione ejus 
altaris latitudo ampla admodum est, remotius esse 
potest; quoniam ab illa chori parte posteriori commode 
et decenter ipsa sacra Eucharistia e tabernaculo sumi 
potest; tuncque ab eadem chori parte ostiolum alterum 
praescripta forma fiat. 

“‘Atque sub tabernaculo armariolum nullum sit; ac ne 
asservandis quidem libris suppellectilive ecclesiae locus sit. 

“Ubi in altari ita ut supra collocari suffulcirive prae 
illius angustia tabernaculum totum non potest, a tergo 
suppositis basibus, aut aliis suffulcimentis bene firmis, 
illud aut totum aut pars nitatur; ea tamen forma et ratione, 
ut neque spatium inter altare et parietem interjectum 
(quando exiguum est) impediatur, quominus altare cir- 
cuiri possit. 

“Panno serico rubri coloris, si Ambrosiani ritus ecclesia 
sit, aut albi, si Romani, intus ab omni parte vestitum atque 
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by Saint Charles (and, after him, by many litur- 
gical and aesthetic writers) is, strictly speaking, 
part of the tabernacle itself, as is the decoration of 
the door. It is not to be used as a mere pedestal 
for the mass cross (which, as we shall see presently, 
should stand on the altar back of the tabernacle, 
if there be one, and in line with the candlesticks) 
nor may the monstrance be placed upon it for 
exposition. It is, when in use, to be completely 
covered by a canopy, not merely curtained in 
front. Saint Charles does not go into this matter 
of the canopy in any detail for the simple reason 
that those for whom his legislation was made 
understood quite well what a canopy was. The 
misleading phrase tabernacle veil was not heard for 
some centuries after his time. And, in our own 
day, the word canopy used in the official regulations 
still means a tent-like covering which completely 
drapes the tabernacle on all sides and over the 
top. The little ornament surmounting the taber- 
nacle, which may well serve as a fastening for the 
canopy, is the only part of the structure normally 
visible when the tabernacle is in use for its sacred 
purpose. However costly or elaborate the taber- 
nacle may be, whatever artistic merit its embel- 
lished door may have, when it is in use it is com- 
pletely concealed by the canopy for the sake of 
the symbolism which reminds us that our God is 
tabernacling (literally tenting) amongst us and 
‘the house is prepared not for man, but for 
God.”’® Saint Charles’ admonition as to the ma- 
terial of the canopy, that it be of gold or silver 
brocade, or plain silk, might well be taken to 
heart by those who insist upon what they term a 
liturgical tabernacle of elaborate workmanship, 
which they are loath to hide under even a veil of 
net or sheer silk. 


ornatum sit.’? Actorum Pars IV. Instruct. Fabr. Eccles., I. 
Pagnonio, p. 630. 

6“Tabernaculum . . . quod intus panno serico omnino 
vestiatur; in eoque corporale sternatur, quod integrum 
planum cooperiat, et cui sanctissimi Sacramenti vas 
superponatur. 

“Tabernaculum ipsum in altari majore paullo emineat, 
ut magis in populi conspectu sit. . . . 

“Ipso in vase tres saltem particulas, pro quacumque 
necessitate, continue Parochus servet. . . . Sanctissimum 
Sacramentum saltem singulis quindecim diebus a 
Parocho renovetur . 

“Vas ipsum sive in tabernaculo repositum sit, sive 
ad infirmos deferatur, velo decoro semper operiatur.” 
Actorum Pars IV. Instruct. Variae. Pagnonio, p. 958. 

7Conopoeum tabernaculi sanctissimae Eucharistiae, in 
ecclesiis ritu Romano, e serico auro argentove intexto, 
vulgo brocato, vel e tela argentea aureave, aut saltem e 
serico simplici coloris albi.”” Actorum Pars IV. Instruct. 
Supell. Eccles., II. Pagnonio, p. 695. 

8 [ Paralipomenon xxxix I. 


pron] 
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It cannot be too often nor too strongly insisted 
that the Church does not legislate with regard to 
architectural styles. She has never shown an ofh- 
cial preference for any, and is as much at home in 
Romanesque — indeed even in the classic orders 
—as in Gothic, though that, to be sure, is her 
unique and special contribution to the beauty of 
the world. Her ornaments and furniture may be 
wrought in any style (or in none!) and still serve 
their liturgical purposes admirably. She does, 
however, lay down strictly her own requirements, 
while leaving their fabrication and ornamentation 
to the taste and skill of the ages, which have vied 
with one another to enrich and beautify the arti- 
cles necessary to the conduct of Divine Worship. 
Thus we see how great is the error of those who 
suppose that a ciborium over the principal altar is 
proper only to Romanesque architecture, or a 
free-standing tabernacle, completely canopied, is 
merely an artistic detail of a certain style of church 
furnishing. There are, to be sure, some features of 
church building and arrangement which are dis- 
tinctly stylistic; for example, the reredos, which is 
nowhere required by any official direction of the 
Church — not to mention the pews, which no 
official direction mentions! 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find so truly 
Catholic a mind as that of Saint Charles evidenc- 
ing a truly catholic taste when it contemplates 
architectural arrangements. His direction regard- 
ing the shape of the tabernacle is a case in point. 
In view of this, why should any one insist that a 
cylindrical tabernacle is ‘‘more liturgical’? than a 
square one? Either is correct, if it be so placed 
that it may be properly canopied; neither is 
“liturgical” if it be sunk into the mass of a reredos 
in such wise that only a meagre curtain can hang 
before its door, if indeed the door is covered at all. 

Nothing, of course, is said by Saint Charles 
(nor, except to condemn it, by any approved 
author) about a veil or curtain inside the taber- 
nacle door. It would seem that this extremely 
awkward embellishment began to come in when 
the proper canopy began to go out, as a sort of 
freelance reverence, or, at best, as an effort to 
approximate the rule of the Church under archi- 
tectural conditions which made strict and literal 
obedience impossible. Saint Charles’ regulation 
about the white silk lining has been perpetuated 
by the Congregation of Sacred Rites,® which also 
allows a gold or gilt metal lining to be used. Inci- 
dentally, one might be permitted to wonder at the 
latinity of those who would make this decree re- 


* 4035 ad 4. 
“Crucis porro, quae vel super altari majori, vel super 


quire “‘thin plates of gold” when “gold leaf’ is 
obviously the englishing of it! Perhaps the best, 
certainly the most succinct, statement of the present 
law of the Church regarding the tabernacle may 
be found in the altogether admirable Directions for 
the Use of Altar Societies and Architects, first compiled 
under the direction of the late Cardinal Vaughan 
and now issued in a fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. (London, Burns Oates. Procurable in 
America for seventy-five cents.) 


THE ORNAMENTS OF THE ALTAR 


WE HAVE considered the tabernacle separately 
from the ornaments, or furniture (supellex) of the 
altar for two reasons: first because it is not, strictly 
speaking, an ornament common to all altars, but 
rather an extraordinary accessory to one, or at 
most two altars in each church — and besides it is 
not movable; secondly because Saint Charles 
places it in a different category from the cross, 
candlesticks, etc., which we shall now consider. 

The second book of the fourth part of the Acta 
deals with the ‘‘furniture”’ of the church, the mov- 
able accessories and ornaments used in Divine 
Worship, some of which are peculiar to Cathedrals, 
but most of which are common to all churches, 
regardless of size or architectural style. Chief 
among these is the altar cross. 


The Cross which ts located upon principal altars (or 
upon the tabernacle [see above]) is to be of quadrangular 
shape, the lower part fitting into a socket so that it may 
be removed if the cross ts used in procession. 

[This direction refers to the ancient usage in 
which the cross was brought in in procession and 
then placed on the altar. The only point interesting 
us is the prescription as to the shape of the cross: it 
is a Latin cross, and no other form is permitted. ] 

The size of the cross should be proportioned to that of 
the altar. It shall be of gold, or, if means do not permit 
that, of silver in cathedrals and collegiate churches. For 
less solemn functions and ordinary days there should be 
another of gilded bronze. 

The same rule as to material holds in the case of 
parochial churches, at least as regards the principal altar. 

The base by which the cross is supported upon the 
altar should be of gold, or silver, or gilded bronze, or 
even of gilded wood, elegantly decorated, and rising to a 
sufficient height. 

The cross which is placed on a minor altar, with its 
base, should be of the same form but smaller (and it need 
not be detachable). It should be at least of gilded bronze, 
but may be of wood, painted and decently gilded. 


tabernaculo sanctissimae Eucharistiae collocabitur, forma 
pene quadrangula erit: cujus tamen pars inferior paululum 


[BEtOu 


Attention is called to the direction, which fol- 
lows, regarding the similarity of design of cross and 
candlesticks. 

The Ceremonial of Bishops incorporates prac- 

tically the same directions, though without 
Saint Charles’ details. It requires, for pontifical 
mass, a silver crucifix, matching the candlesticks 
but higher, so that the foot of the cross is equal in 
elevation with the adjacent candlesticks, and the 
cross itself, with the image of the Crucified, is 
taller than the candlesticks. This direction, which 
one might suppose was perfectly plain, has given 
rise to the notion, adumbrated by some liturgical 
writers, that the image of the Crucified must be 
longer than the candlesticks. The Latin is simple, 
the direction equally so; it is simply that the 
corpus shall be raised upon the cross above the 
top of the candlesticks. In other words, both the 
Ceremonial of Bishops and the directions of Saint 
Charles require the cross to be “‘of a set’? with the 
candlesticks. Practically, the cross is set into a 
candlestick, by means of a tube if necessary, and 
is, therefore, higher than the candlesticks. The size 
of the corpus being a matter of scale and taste, it is 
nowhere specified." 

The prescription of the Ceremonial that the 
candlesticks be graduated is no longer observed, 
but it would seem that the seventh candlestick, 
required when the bishop of the diocese celebrates 
pontifical mass, should match the other six. It 
stands, incidentally, behind the cross, on the altar. 
The bracket sometimes seen in Italy on the back 
of the cross does not fulfil the requirements. If 
there were no other reason for deprecating the use 
of a hanging crucifix over the altar, the impossi- 
bility of placing this seventh candle back of it 
would suffice to show the irregularity of such a 
practice. But the directions concerning the base of 
the cross (see following section on candlesticks 
also) and the instruction that the cross should 


oblonga in tubulum desinet, ut, cum ad usum processionum 
aliarumque ecclesiasticarum actionum opus erit, a suo 
possit fulcimento commode eximi. 

“Ea autem magnitudine crux erit, quae cum altarii 
amplitudine apte decoreque conveniat. 

‘“‘Ex aureis, aut (si minus per facultates possit) argenteis 
laminis crux altarii majoris erit in basilica cathedrali 
ecclesiisque collegiatis; haecque usui solemniorum dierum 
atque officiorum; altera autem ex aurichalco inaurato 
condecenter caelata elaboratave, aliis diebus adhibenda. 

“Ex hac item materia vel ex argento illa etiam erit, 
quae in aliis ecclesiis praesertim parochialibus super altari 
majori collocabitur. 

“Fulcimentum, quo apte crux in altari sustineatur, ex 
auro aut argento aut saltem ex aurichalco aut denique 
ex ligno inaurato, in ecclesiis scilicet quarum census tenuis 
est, eleganter decoraque forma confectum, ad congruentem 
altitudinem surgens, arcte atque apte tubulo infigatur. 
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stand upon the altar (n planitie) evidently show 
that the permission of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites ? to regard a crucifix painted or sculptured 
upon the reredos or wall as the altar cross is 
merely a permission in view of already existing 
conditions. If there be such, it may be so regarded. 
That is all. There is no justification for the pur- 
posed creation of such a condition, nor for hanging 
a crucifix over the altar when the prescribed cross 
can be placed as directed. Indeed the permission 
does not exclude the propriety of having an altar 
cross even when there is a crucifix carved. or 
painted in the reredos, and such an arrangement 
is often seen in Europe. 

The crucifix, if there be one, ornamenting the 
top of the tabernacle may not be regarded as the 
altar cross.!3 As we have seen, the ornament of the 
tabernacle is small, not necessarily a cross or 
crucifix, and (as Father Benedict Williamson re- 
marks in his How to Build a Church) the custom of 
ornamenting the top of the tabernacle with a fig- 
ure or cross has now fallen into disuse. We shall 
revert to this point in our terminal essay. 

The cross (Saint Charles almost always uses the 
word cross, and other liturgical writers use it inter- 
changeably with crucifix because this ornament al- 
ways bears the figure of our Lord Crucified) is 
thus seen to be the chief furnishing of every altar. 
It is evidently the wish of the Church that it shall 
be of as precious material as the means of the 
locality permit, though for ordinary occasions one 
of less costly material may be used. The practice 
of changing the principal ornaments of the altar 
is not general in this country, but may frequently 
be observed elsewhere, and it has much, besides 
the official directions, to recommend it. In the 
regrettable absence of antependia, we have used 
supplementary candlesticks and a profusion of 
flowers to mark the feast days of the Church, and 
now that an improved taste begins to frown on 


‘Crucis item, quae in altari minori ponetur, cum fulci- 
mentum, tum forma eadem aliquantoque minor esse po- 
terit, sed exemptilis esse non debet.”” Actorum Pars IV. 
Instruct. Supell. Eccles., Il. Pagnonio, p. 686. 

11 “Supra vero in planitie altaris adsint candelabra sex 
argentea, si haberi possunt: sin minus ex aurichalco, aut 
cupro aurato nobilius fabricata, et aliquanto altiora, 
spectabilioraque his, quae ceteris diebus non festivis apponi 
solent, et super illis cerei albi, in quorum medio locabitur 
crux ex eodem metallo, et opere praealta, ita, ut pes crucis 
aequet altitudinem vicinorum candelabrorum, et crux ipsa 
tota candelabris superemineat cum imagine sanctissimi 
Crucifixi, versa ad interiorem altaris faciem. Ipsa candela- 
bra non sint omnino inter se aequalia, sed paulatim, quasi 
per gradus ab utroque altaris latere surgentia, ita ut ex eis 
altiora sint immediate hinc inde a lateribus crucis posita.” 
Caeremoniale Episcoporum, I, xii, 11. 

12 1270 ad 2. 18.¢.S.R., 1270 ad, 2621 ad 7. 
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such vulgar display, it often happens that the 
altar presents about the same appearance Sun- 
day after Sunday, regardless of season or feast, ex- 
cept on the greatest occasions. That church would 
be poor indeed which could not make distinctions 
between great feasts and ferial times by a change 
of the required ornaments. And our Saint’s re- 
marks about the use of gilded wood might well 
be taken to heart by our less affluent pastors. 


THe CANDLESTICKS 


THE ORDINARY furnishing of the principal 
altar of any church requires six candlesticks with 
wax candles to be placed upon the table of the 
altar, the cross in a line with them. All of them 
need not be lit at every mass or office, but even so 
they are there. The Ceremonial of Bishops (see 
footnote, above) mentions them briefly, saying, 
“Upon the table (planitie) of the altar there shall 
be six candlesticks of silver (if possible), or at least 
of gilded bronze or copper, nobly wrought and of 
sufficient height, and better than those which are 
in use on other occasions and non-festival days 
. .. ” (This, of course, for pontifical functions. 
The seventh candlestick, to stand back of the cross, 
when the bishop of the diocese celebrates solemn 
mass, is mentioned further on.) Reliquaries are to 
stand between the candlesticks, except during 
Requiems and at certain other times (ibid., 12). 
The seventh candlestick is not used when the 
bishop celebrates a solemn Requiem. And on 
Good Friday the silver candlesticks may not be 
used. Only four candles need be lit on minor 
doubles and semi-doubles, during Octaves, Ad- 
vent and Lent, the Ember Days, and on Vigils. 

Thus far the Ceremonial of Bishops. Saint 
Charles is more explicit: 

The candlesticks of the principal altar (which for- 
merly were made even of gold), if means will not permit 


* “Candelabra altaris majoris (quae etiam aurea olim 
fuisse animadvertimus), si ex auro per facultates fieri non 
possunt, saltem ex argento conficiantur ad usum solem- 
niorum officiorum, ita ut et metalli genere et opere cum 
cruce congruant. 

“Alia vero, quae usui quotidiano sunt, ex aurichalco 
constare poterunt; e quo metallo in omni ecclesia adhiberi 
conveniens est. 

“Ex ligno autem opere tornatili confecta in reliquis alta- 
riis minoribus aliquando permittuntur, si ex aurichalco 
pretiosiorive materia per facultates fieri non possunt. 

“Candelabri basis, quem pedem dicunt, rotunda vel 
triangularis potius existat, atque, ut maxime fieri potest, 
cum illa congruens quae cruci subjacet. 

“Sic vero undique pateat firmaque sit, ut, prae cerei 
crassioris, qui imponetur, pondere aut longitudine, can- 
delabrum non ullo modo corruat. 

“Ejusdem scapus opere caelato recte, pie decenterque 
elaboratus, sensim angustius ascendat in altitudinem, 


them to be of gold, shall be made of silver, for use during 
the more solemn offices, and they shall match the cross 
as to material and design. 

Others, for daily use, may be of gilded bronze. It ts 
proper that this material be used in all churches. 

But for other altars wooden ones may be used, if means 
do not permit gilded bronze, of turned wood (carved). 
[Elsewhere Saint Charles prescribes that wooden 
candlesticks, etc., shall be gilded and decorated.] 

The base of the candlestick (called the foot) should 
preferably be round or triangular, and by all means har- 
monizing with that on which the cross stands. It should 
be sufficiently large to hold a long and heavy candle safely. 

The shaft, of carved work decently ornamented, 
should taper gradually as the style of the altar or church 
requires, spreading again to a circle at the top. 

The rounded top should form a bowl (of silver or 
bronze gilded) into which the candle may be inserted. 

In the lower part should be a ball (knop) binding all 
together. An iron rod may be placed in silver candlesticks 
to insure greater rigidity. The paschal candlestick, of stl- 
ver, bronze gilded, or of solid wood gilded and orna- 
mented, should be approximately five cubits high [about 
seven feet] with a firm base, especially if tt ts to stand 
(as was once the custom) in the midst of the church. 

Particular directions are given, in the “‘Rules 
and Instructions for Cleaning the Church, Altar, 
Sacred Places, and Furniture of the Church,”’ for 
keeping the cross and candlesticks clean and 
bright. They need not detain us here, more than 
to make note of a misunderstanding which has 
arisen in connection with Saint Charles’ remarks 
about dust covers for the candlesticks. These are 
necessary and often seen in Italy and were, ap- 
parently, confused by earlier liturgical writers 
with the veils prescribed for the cross and certain 
images during Passiontide. Hence arose the en- 
tirely unwarranted custom of veiling the candle- 
sticks during the last fortnight of Lent, and even 


quam altaris ecclesiaeque ratio requirit; rursusque in sum- 
mitatem circularem decore patulam desinat. In qua sum- 
mitate candelabri acumen teres extet, cui vasculum itidem 
ex argento vel aurichalco infigi possit, in quo vasculo cerei 
inserantur. 

* * * 


“In parte autem inferiori ita claudatur lamina ferrea in 
orbem versatili, ut particulas omnes, quae candelabri 
scapum constituunt, apte constringat, junctasque simul ac 
rectas plane teneat. 

“Candelabrum cerei Paschalis ex laminis argenteis, aut 
ex aurichalco, aut saltem ob ecclesiae inopiam e solido 
ligno, opere tornatili, totumque inauratum ac pie ornatum, 
altitudine constet cubitorum fere quinque. Basi praeterea 
firmissima suffulciatur, ut, ubi mores est (quemadmodum 
olim fuit), statis illis diebus in media ecclesia ante altare 
majus collocetur.” Actorum Pars IV. Instruct. Supell. 
Eccles., II. Pagnonio, 686. 
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for Requiem Masses. A derivative of this incorrect 
usage, more a matter of bad taste than of liturgical 
inaccuracy, is the bows of purple or black ribbon 
sometimes seen as decorations on candlesticks. 
Needless to say, neither veils nor bows are proper. 
Nor were they ever. Incidentally it may be re- 
marked here that the Ceremonial of Bishops (II, 
xx, 3) directs that the Passiontide veils shall cover 
“all crosses [evidently in the strict sense of altar 
crosses] and images of our Saviour Jesus Christ in 
the church” while the rubric in the Missal men- 
tions simply “‘crosses and images.”? The opinion of 
the approved authors seems to be that all images 
exposed for veneration in the church are to be 
veiled, but not those merely ornamental, or part of 
the architectural decoration, and neither the 
crosses nor the figures of the Stations of the Cross 
need be covered. The incorrect custom of veiling 
candlesticks is only mentioned to be condemned. 

Canon 1164 of the Code requires that ordi- 
naries shall take care to have churches built or 
restored according to the approved Christian 
traditions of ecclesiastical architecture, and in 
accordance with the laws of sacred art. It may 
reasonably be supposed that this direction extends 
to the furnishings of the church as well as its fabric. 
We shall return to this matter when we come to 
a consideration of ‘‘Church Building in General’’ 
(the sixth chapter of this series). But if our inference 
is valid, then such directions as those of Saint 
Charles assume a very real importance, for it is 
precisely in such directions as these that the ap- 
proved Christian traditions and the laws of sacred 
art are to be found. The point I wish to make at 
the moment, in regard to altar candlesticks (and 
the cross as well, for it forms part of a set of orna- 
ments always regarded together) is that we have 
here, in the directions of Saint Charles, the enun- 
ciation of certain rules which express the Mind of 
the Church as to the material and form of these 
ornaments, though not, necessarily, their style. 
The ecclesiastical candlestick is something differ- 
ent from the domestic form, or the ornamental 
form sometimes used in secular decoration. It 
consists of a base (according to Saint Charles, 
preferably round or triangular) a shaft, a knop, or 
globe, on the shaft, and a bow! at the top for the 
dripping wax, which may be regarded as part of 
the actual holder for the candle itself. This holder 
may be either a spike, the usual form in Europe, 
or a socket, more usual in this country where the 
use of the molded, “self-fitting” candle end is 
quite general. A candlestick of this form has been, 
for centuries, an ecclesiastical norm, and it still is. 
Even the extravagancies of the rococo period failed 
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to alter the form, though it was bedizened with all 
sorts of absurd ornamentation. The triangular 
based candlestick of “Roman” style is still a staple 
of the church goods houses’ stock. The Gothic 
revival in England produced excellent models of 
both the round base and quatrefoil or cinquefoil, 
far superior to many of the more modern shapes. 
The style, by which is meant the architectural de- 
sign, is, of course, not specified by any authority, 
and the form recommended by Saint Charles is 
capable of being produced in any “period” of any 
style. But a candlestick lacking any of the features 
enumerated cannot lay claim to being ecclesiastical. 

The permitted materials offer a wide choice to 
the designer. Glass is, naturally, not mentioned, 
nor is porcelain, nor terra cotta. The material, 
evidently, must be strong and durable, and as 
precious as the means at disposal will allow. Brass, 
certainly, is allowed, but it should be massive and 
well wrought, not the cheap, spun material all too 
often seen on our altars. It is seldom employed in 
Europe, bronze being, apparently, the favorite 
material. If wood is used, it should be polychromed 
and gilded. In England a custom has arisen which 
makes use of plain wooden candlesticks for 
funerals, ferial days, and Good Friday. It would 
be rash to decry such a usage, though it is evidently 
not in accordance with the older directions. Iron 
is mentioned by Saint Charles as a material for 
candlesticks (Actorum Pars IV. Instruct. de Mun- 
ditia Eccles. Pagnonio, p. 702), but it may be ques- 
tioned whether this refers to altar candlesticks. 
Possibly iron, being then in more common and 
domestic use, was not considered sufficiently 
precious, although it is called for in various other 
ornaments. Indeed our Saint seems to have had a 
special predilection for wrought iron; nevertheless 
he does not specify it as a proper material for altar 
ornaments. This need not, however, militate 
against its use in small churches in this country 
to-day. 

For it is not the claim of this writer that we are 
bound strictly by these directions, unless they are 
reiterated in more recent legislation. Custom, in 
the canonical sense, modifies laws; circumstances 
alter cases; ecclesiastical styles change, albeit far 
more slowly than secular styles. Not a little upon 
which Saint Charles insisted has been abrogated 
by the intervening centuries. More, perhaps, has 
been permanently incorporated into the law which 
we are bound to follow. We are forced, therefore, 
to make distinctions, and it would often be ab- 
surd to press a point simply because Saint Charles 
pressed it. Therein is a danger which our modern 
restorers of the ancient ways might well heed. 
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Not only must we inform ourselves regarding the 
background of present legislation, but we must also 
try to understand the forces which were at work 
when Saint Charles wrote. If we can get at the 
reasons why he decreed certain things, it will help 
us to understand why some of his directions lapsed 
into desuetude almost at once, while others have 
perdured to our own time and have become part 
of the positive law of the Universal Church. 


Tue ALTAR LINENS 
THE GENERAL RUBRICS of the Missal pre- 


scribe the linen cloths which cover the mensa of 
the altar, not only when Holy Mass is celebrated 
but at all times, except, of course, from the mass 
of Maundy Thursday, after which the altar is 
stripped until Holy Saturday. To this direction 
Saint Charles adds certain details, which have 
ever since been the norm of liturgical writers (with 
certain exceptions) and are still the practical 
guide in arranging these furnishings. 

The altar cloths (the terms are ‘“mappae,” 
“vela,” “velamina,” ‘“‘sindones”’) covering the top 
of the altar, are of linen, or where that is impossible, of 
hempen cloth. 

The more precious of these, for use on solemn days, or 
when the bishop celebrates, should be of linen or hemp but 
more delicate; those for ordinary use of the same material, 
not coarse, nor rough, but of good cloth, closely and neatly 
woven. 

The altarcloths may not be ornamented in any part with 
cloth of blue or any other color. 

The larger cloths should be long enough that they may 
hang, at either end of the altar, to a depth of about three 
Jingers from the plane of the predella. 

They should be sufficiently wide to cover the entire 
mensa of the altar and the step which is above the altar. 
If the tabernacle interferes with this, it may be more 
convenient to provide two cloths. 

The other cloths, underneath, should be whole, separate, 
and should, as formerly, cover the entire top of the altar; 
they should be distinct and separate cloths.1® 


* “Hoc Altare operiatur tribus mappis, seu tobaleis 
mundis, ab Episcopo, vel alio habente potestatem, bene- 
dictis, superiori saltem oblonga, quae usque ad terram 
pertingat, duabus aliis brevioribus, vel una duplicata.” 
Rubricae Generales Missalis, xx. 

*°““Mappae (quae vela velaminave aut sindones alias 
dicebantur) supernam altaris partem contegentes, e lino, 
aut, ubi lini copia non est, e cannabi sint. 

“At illae pretiosiores usui solemnium dierum, Episco- 
paliumque officiorum, e tela linea item, vel cannabina, sed 
longe tenuiori, contextae: reliquae usus quotidiani e tela 
ejusdem generis, non crassa nimis, nec vero rudi, sed ejus- 
modi, quae opere textili bene, firmiter, ornateque confectae 
sint. 


“Verum nullae porro mappae altaris ab ulla parte bam- 


Precisians will notice immediately the direction 
that the upper cloth should cover the gradine. 
This is one of the directions of our Saint which 
may, or may not, have been followed in his time, 
but which certainly lapsed almost at once, and is 
unheard of to-day anywhere. The discrepancy be- 
tween the rubric and the Saint’s directions regard- 
ing the two under cloths is not really important. 
He simply directs his own diocesans to make use of 
two cloths, instead of the doubled cloth which the 
rubric allows as an alternative. No mention is made 
of the ‘‘chrismale,”’ or cerecloth, of waxed linen 
which is required only at the time of consecra- 
tion. In some dioceses it is customary to enclose the 
consecrated altarstone in a waxed cloth, but this, 
surely, is not required, and, once the holy oils are 
dry, the altarstone may be set in place without any 
other coverings than those directed by the General 
Rubrics. Saint Charles, of course, took it for 
granted that practically all altars, certainly the 
high altar of every church, would be fixed and 
solemnly consecrated. Even so, the covering of the 
altarstone, when in place, would simply be the 
vesting of the altar as prescribed by the Rubrics. 

We need not concern ourselves with the prohi- 
bition of blue trimmings on the altarcloths since 
that abuse long since passed into history. But it 
may be noted that our Saint says nothing about 
the embellishment of these linens with fringe or 
lace, nor, so far as the present writer can discover, 
does any other reputable liturgical writer, except 
to condemn the bad taste of such bedizenment. 
The Age of Lace is, happily, passing. There was a 
time when the good nuns, who busy themselves 
about such affairs, thought no bit of linen for use at 
the altar complete without its frill of lace. As a 
maiter of liturgical history, the trimming of the 
altarcloths gradually superseded the required 
antependium (of which more in a moment) and 
became, during the last century, the usual decora- 
tion of the front of the altar. Wapelhorst !7 admits 
the use of lace trimming for the altarcloth but not 


bacio caerulei alteriusve coloris elaboratae sint. 

“Grandiores porro mappae ea sint longitudine, ut ab 
utroque altaris latere profundius circiter tribus digitis 
quam planum bradellae demissae sint. 

“Latitudine vero totam altaris mensam contegant, ac 
gradum item qui super altari est: si modo, in altari prae- 
sertim majori ob tabernaculi impedimentum, separatim 
operiri obtegive commodius non sit. 

“Eae praeterea mappae, quae minores adhibentur, in- 
tegrae, atque, ut olim, ejusmodi existant, quibus tota 
integraque illa superior altaris pars seu mensa conster- 
natur; eaeque inter se distinctae sint ac sane separatae 
omnino.” Actorum Pars IV. Instruct. Supell. Eccles., II. 
Pagnonio, p. 687. 

17 Page 27-8. 
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for the front of the altar, provided it be real linen lace 
and not cotton. He reprobates the embellishment 
of the cloths with silk or colored embroidery. 
The Anglican custom of working five crosses on 
“the fair linen” is nowhere found in Catholic 
ecclesiology. 

It seems, then, that we are obligated to cover 
the altar-table with three linen cloths of good 
quality, the topmost long enough to reach the 
floor at either end of the altar, but not necessarily 
hanging over the front edge thereof; that a single 
wide cloth, folded in two, underneath, must cover 
the entire mensa; and that the use of lace is gov- 
erned only by the canons of good taste. The 
rubrical direction that these cloths shall always be 
clean should need no stressing in this day and 
generation. 


THe ANTEPENDIUM 


THE GENERAL RUBRICS, cited above, pre- 
scribe as of equal obligation with the linens and 
other adornments of the Altar, the frontal or 
antependium, of the color of the feast or office if 
possible.!® The rubric is explicit and mandatory. 
The frontal is as much a part of the vesting of the 
altar as the linens. Wapelhorst,!® and some other 
writers, say that this obligation ceases if the altar 
is constructed in the form of a tomb, or if the 
front of it is ornamented in metal, or precious 
stones, or with figures. But even then the use of 
the frontal is urged for the more solemn feasts. He 
does not cite his authorities, and one ventures to 
think that they would be difficult to locate. The 
only decree of the Congregation of Sacred Rites 
on the subject which I have been able to find is 
that which states that the little antependium, 
called Palia, which has a width of less than a metre 
and is sometimes hung over the middle of an altar, 
is not permitted.2° Of the sculptured or painted 
decoration of the front of the altar, I have spoken 
elsewhere. The consensus of modern opinion seems 
to be that the antependium is required, whether 
the front of the altar is ornate or not. Wapelhorst 


18 «Pallio quoque ornetur coloris, quoad fieri potest, 
diei Festo vel Officio convenientis.”’ xx. 

19 Page 29. 

20 4000, ad II. 

21 <¢Pallium seu palla, vestimentum scilicet quod ante 
altare tenditur suspensum, paulo longius quam altare 
patere debet; eoque altius, ut ab ima parte paululum sub 
cornice scabelli ejusdem altaris occultetur. 

“A superiore parte, palmum a summo distante, laciniis, 
quas frangias dicunt, auro sericove elaboratis, pro colorum 
ratione ex Ecclesiae ritu praescripta, ornetur. 

“Tntrinsecus tela bambacina aut alia tenui materia 
vestiatur, quae a superiori parte palmo uno excedat, ut 
sub mappis reflecti possit. 
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seems to be countenancing an abuse because it is 
so general, palliating it (if you will pardon a bad 
pun) without sufficient reasons. In liturgical writ- 
ing it is always difficult to avoid the ipse dixit. And 
it seems almost uncharitable to convict whole 
generations of clergy of liturgical inaccuracy, to 
say nothing of crass disobedience to rubrical direc- 
tions. But the fact remains that the Church re- 
quires the use of the antependium, and latter-day 
loyalty is bringing back its use, augmented, per- 
haps, by a more cultivated taste. 

Saint Charles, to whom the idea of a nude altar 
never occurred, has quite a long section ‘‘De pal- 
liis” followed by another ‘‘De velamento seu 
fascia ad ornatum altaris.”’ Portions of these are of 
practical interest to those who interest themselves 
in the restoration of this vestment. 

The pallium or palla, that is the vestment which is 
suspended before the front of the altar, should be a little 
longer than the altar, and a bit higher, so that the lower 
part may hang a little under the cornice of the scabellum 
[and thus entirely cover the front of the altar]. 

The upper part, a palm’s width from the top, should 
be ornamented with fringe, worked with gold or silk, of a 
color agreeing with the prescribed rite of the church. 

It should be lined with cambric or other thin material, 
which projects above the frontal a little more than a 
palm’s width, that it may be drawn under the altarcloth. 

Small rings may be sewn along the top, by which it 
may be suspended from the altarcloths. 

The antependium may be decorated in the middle with 
a cross, or the likeness of the Saint or Saints in whose 
name the altar 1s dedicated, or other sacred emblems. 

The old custom, followed by Pope Kacharias in an 
altar dedicated to Saint Peter, of using a gold pallium is 
recommended. 

A more precious frontal, for use on the more solemn 
days, should be of silk interwoven with gold or silver, 
called “‘brocade,” or decorated with needlework [acu]. 
Even that used daily should be of silk or half-silk. 

Churches possessing only short palia are directed to 
add material so that the antependium shall cover the 
entire front of the altar.” 


“TInstruatur etiam a summo intrinsecus parvulis minu- 
tisque annulis aeris ferreisve, quibus suspendatur, affixum 
telari altaris. 

“Cui pallio ab exteriori parte crux aut imago Sancti, 
Sanctorumve, quorum nomine altare dicatum est, aut alia 
sacra effigies apte recteque in medio assuatur. 

“Td quod antiqui instituti esse ex eo etiam accepimus, 
quod Zacharias Pontifex pallam auro intextam, Nativitatis 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi imagine ornatam, beati Petri 
Apostoli altari obtulit. 

“Pallium pretiosius, utpote usui solemniorum officiorum 
ac dierum, sit e serico, auro argentove intexto, nempe 
opere attalico, quod brocatum dicunt, vel acu decore picto, 
Illud vero quotidianum, ex alio serici genere aut subserico. 
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Since this matter of the frontal will be dis- 
cussed further in the ‘“Terminal Essay,” we need 
not now dwell upon it, save to emphasize the fact, 
which none can gainsay, that it is of strict obliga- 
tion, as much a requirement as the altar linens and 
other ornaments, and to call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that, all through the decadent 
times now happily drawing to an end, liturgical 
writers continued to cite the rubric and refer to the 
use of this ornament as never having been abro- 
gated. Wapelhorst has done much harm by his 
unsupported proviso, which has been perpetuated 
by other less critical writers. And this is all the 
stranger since usually he is ‘‘on the side of the 
Angels,”’ for example in such points as the use of 
lace and the shapes of stoles and burses. It is true 
that a case for custom, in the canonical sense, might 
be made out for the disuse of the frontal. It cer- 


* * * 


‘‘Pallia autem quae humiliora aut depressiora jam extant, 
quam altaris altitudo requirit, altiora fiant, in summa parte 
additamento ejusdem panni materiaeve facto, apteque 
connexo: quod laciniae, quam frangiam vocant, aut alte- 
rius rei ornatu decenti obtegatur. 


tainly is not the universal usage, and has not been 
for at least a century. Even in Rome, where its use 
has been continuous and is to-day general, one 
may see bare altars, even in the Major Basilicas, 
where the high altar is always vested. Saint 
Charles, as we have seen, takes the frontal for 
granted, and contents himself with practical 
directions for its location, insisting that his 
Province conform, even if some of the older vest- 
ments had to be made over. The substitution of the 
lace frill, so well (or rather ill) known to us, came 
after his time. It remained for centuries, and is only 
now passing out of vogue. Yet it, and not the 
frontal, is a Protestant innovation. Those of us 
who suppose the antependium to be creeping into 
Catholic usage via the Anglican route would do 


well to note this. 
(To Be Continued) 


“Quae vero pallia breviora sunt, quoniam altaria longius 
ducta sunt, ea apte reconcinnari poterunt aut produci, 
aliis, pro longitudinis altarium ratione, additis decenterque 
annexis ejusdem alteriusve panni sericive aut materiae 
fasciis.” Actorium Pars IV. Instruct. Supell. Eccles., II. 
Pagnonio, page 687. 
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Recent Publications 


Editors: 


The Reverend AnseLm StRITTMATTER, O.S.B. 
Maurice Lavanoux 


L’ArtT Sacre. A monthly illustrated magazine. Pub- 
lished at rr rue de Cluny, Paris V, France. 30 francs a 
year. 


IT IS A pleasure to welcome the appearance of a 
new publication devoted to sacred art, particu- 
larly one in which expressions of sound principles 
are to be found. The study of Christian art, in this 
country at least, has been somewhat vague be- 
cause it has been based, in great part, on archaeo- 
logical and academic knowledge without the 
necessary corrective of philosophical considera- 
tions. This lack of philosophy may not be so evi- 
dent to the student in an art school, but it makes 
itself felt as a drawback in actual practice. 

This first number of Art Sacré can best be re- 
viewed by separate consideration of each article 
since, after all, the underlying principles of future 
editorial policy may thus best be ascertained. In the 
first article — on architecture — M. Paul Tour- 
non, chief architect for the French Government, 
discusses the basic principles of sound church 
building. For our purpose it is sufficient to quote 
one sentence: “If there is a technical problem 
underlying every work of religious architecture, as 
there is in any architectural undertaking, then 
there is also, above all, an act of faith.’ (Italics in 
original.) If this truth were generally realized, we 
would surely have better buildings and less imi- 
tative exuberance. 

M. Maurice Denis contributes a short article in 
which he discusses the principles underlying the 
new aesthetic understanding of painting. Again, 
in this case, we can summarize M. Denis’s thought 
by a quotation: ‘‘Instead of a deathly vegetating 
in the most banal mediocrity, and bringing forth 
religious articles without beauty and without poetry, 
sacred art has returned to the fullness of life.” 
But M. Denis wisely cautions us against certain 
aberrations prevalent to-day; individualism, didac- 
ticism, uncontrolled originality, undue speed, and 
mere novelty. These dangers may be escaped by 
the artist if he approaches his task with humility 
and the realization that the end of religious art 
is to serve a purpose. He must also realize that he 
is aiming at an ideal that will always be beyond 
him, but he will for this very reason seek to sub- 
ordinate his talents to the revealed Truth which 
it is his mission to announce to the world. 
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M. Paul Deschamps, curator of the National 
Museum of Comparative Sculpture, contributes 
an enlightening article on the face of Christ on the 
cross in French sculpture of the middle ages. This 
is followed by an interesting commentary by M. 
Maurice Brillant, on the work of Joel and Jan 
Martel in the chapel of the Normandie. Here, we 
are tempted to part company with the author, 
principally for reasons based on the principles 
enunciated in the preceding articles. The reviewer 
was able to visit this chapel while the steamer was 
docked in New York. It may seem ungracious to 
offer any criticism in this respect, since it is not 
often that a steamship line goes to the trouble of 
installing so elaborate a chapel on one of their 
ships. But it is this fact that leads us to regret all 
the more the lack of regard for certain liturgical 
requirements in the construction of the tabernacle 
and the curious conceptions of certain of the 
Stations of the Cross. 

M. Henri Charlier, a well-known French sculp- 
tor, writes sympathetically of religious art in 
connection with the recent exhibition of Italian 
painting in Paris. Those who know M. Charlier’s 
writings and work will understand his impatience 
with much of what is done to-day, and it will 
suffice to say, perhaps causing some irritation 
among those exponents of modeling who scorn the 
joys of direct carving, that M. Charlier is among 
the few sculptors who work as ‘‘workmen” and 
who put into practice the principle that religious 
art represents an accord between doctrine and 
execution. 

M. Amédée Gastoué, professor at the César- 
Franck school in Paris, reviews in a brief article 
recent discoveries with regard to the early prac- 
tice of polyphonic composition in France. 

Finally, we find an excellent article on the 
liturgical tabernacle by M. Robert Lesage, Master 
of Ceremonies to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris. This article re-states all the requirements so 
often mentioned in LirurcicaL Arts, and the 
following quotation may interest those who are 
still disturbed by the fact that the presence of the 
required veil may conceal the artistic beauties of 
the tabernacle. 

“The veil is, therefore, the royal garment of 
Our Lord. Who would dare deprive Him of it? It 
is placed there when the Sacred Species are depos- 
ited in the tabernacle and it is taken off when these 
Sacred Species are removed. It is the authentic 
sign, the only sign of the Real Presence. More so 
than lamps, which may be hung to honor the 
presence of relics, statues, and icons, the veil is a 
certain mark that Our Divine Lord is present. Of 
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the obligation for this covering there can be no 
doubt, since several decrees of the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites have expressly stated it. The con- 
trary usage cannot be retained. No decoration, 
however precious, can be taken as an excuse for 
disregarding this requirement, and as it can be of 
linen as well as of silk, of cotton, or of cloth of gold 
or of silver, the poverty of a parish cannot be in- 
voked as a reason for dispensing with it. A work- 
man without religion might regret that his work 
will be hidden in comparative obscurity. We can- 
not blame him. But the Christian artist, who be- 
lieves in the Divine Presence, rejoices in the fact 
that he was privileged to work for Our Lord. 
This veil is a mantle of honor which hides His 
Body from the eyes of the multitude and which is 
given outward shape by the hidden laborious 
work of the artist. For Him alone have been 
wrought these ornaments of bronze or of gold 
that surround the tabernacle; for Him alone the 
precious door upon which is chiseled the sacred 
monogram; for Him alone the silken lining or the 
gilded panels which ornament His little palace.” 

M. E. L. 


UN PROJET D’EGLISE AU XXe SIECLE. 
By The Reverend Albert Munier. Paris. Desclée, de 
Brouwer & Cie. 35 francs. 


“Suppose that a commission for a museum, or a 
slaughter-house, a court-house, or a market, a 
theatre, or a hospital is given to a competent archi- 
tect; the result will be more or less successful, but 
the architect will sincerely try, within the limits of 
the problem, to express himself, and to reach a 
logical solution. 

“Now give this same architect a commission for 
a church. He will no longer solve his problem in 
terms of the present, much less of the future, but 
will revert to the past: he will renounce the sub- 
lime function of architect of the House of God, to 
become an archaeologist.” (From the chapter on 
ecclesiastical architecture, in Elements et théorie de 
Parchitecture, by Julian Guadet, the eminent 
French architect and theoretician.) 

Un projet @église au XXe siecle opens with the 
above quotation. The situation so true in the 
nineteenth century is also true in the twentieth, 
to a very great extent. It is to ameliorate this 
condition that Father Munier has produced the 
present work. The book is intended for both 
pastor and architect, to facilitate codperation be- 
tween them, and to demonstrate to them the 


possibility of building churches in the modern 
manner. : 


The first chapter consists of an interesting 
treatise on ecclesiastical architecture, explaining 
its aesthetic principles, tracing the development of 
church-building since the nineteenth century, and 
pleading convincingly for the use of modern solu- 
tions and materials without, however, sacrificing 
beauty of tradition. At the end of the chapter, 
illustrations are grouped according to type: first, 
copies and reconstructions in traditional styles; 
second, modern architecture with adaptation of 
some traditional elements; third, modern archi- 
tecture executed in concrete and reinforced con- 
crete; fourth, modern architecture with frame of 
reinforced concrete, and fill and finish of other 
materials; fifth, modern architecture showing free 
and logical use of different materials. 

With the second chapter, begins a practical 
explanation of the details of the church problem: 
emplacement and orientation; dimensions and 
circulation; lighting and heating; acoustics; 
general possibilities of plan arrangement; and 
methods of constructing the ceiling (rather 
lengthy, but doubtless intended for the enlighten- 
ment of the clergy, as the different types of vaults 
and domes — from the simple barrel vault on — 
are carefully explained and illustrated). 

External design, divided into definite units, is 
then considered — bell-towers, porches, fagades, 
and roofs — with, as usual, a short historical sur- 
vey of the development of these parts of the build- 
ing. Crypts, sacristies, and parochial buildings in 
general are next described. The requirements of 
these last are quite different in Europe from those 
in America. 

The last chapter is directed to the clergy in 
particular. It explains the methods used by archi- 
tects and builders in the various phases of their 
work; it explains what a plan and section are; it 
tells what information the specifications will con- 
tain; it describes a corner-stone, showing how it is 
made up, and what it contains. The reader is re- 
ferred to other works by the same author for fur- 
ther information on construction, decoration, and 
church furniture. 

The 192 well-chosen illustrations add great 
value to this book, each one being accompanied 
by a caption tersely describing and criticising the 
subject. The pictures themselves, however, are too 
small, and are poorly reproduced, so that they do 
not give an adequate impression. Articles on 
most of the monuments considered have been 
published in French technical magazines, and in 
most cases are there better presented. As a brief 
summary, however, the book is excellent and 
occupies an important place, as it is one of the 
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only short but comprehensive surveys of modern 
ecclesiastical work. Here the examples and prob- 
lems are restricted to modern France. Though our 
American problems differ in many respects, archi- 
tects and clergymen in this country can learn much 
from this book, if they read it with an unbiased 
and open mind. Father Munier is a clear-sighted 
critic. His own point of view is sanely modern, but 
he can sympathize, too, with the conservatives and 
the extremists. He presents his subject in simple, 
clear, charming style. 

His credo, in very brief summary, may be given 
as follows: concerning the modern churches con- 
sidered in this book, he says: ‘‘In all these monu- 
ments, . . . as is fitting, construction plays the 
principal part: it dictates the decoration, and is 
complemented in the same sense by the furnish- 
ings. Painting and sculpture regain their place as 
a decorative covering, are treated in the same 
method of simplification and sincerity, and are 
adapted to monumental forms. The furnishings 
are similarly characterized by sobriety, logic, and 
conformity to the functions that each component 
part must fulfill. Thus is expressed the architec- 
tural unity, which was, in former times, the 
general rule, and which, fortunately, is tending to 
become so again.” Le Ac 


MODERNE KERKEN IN EUROPA EN 
AMERIKA. By Professor Engineer 7. G. Wattjes. 
Amsterdam. N.V. Uitg.-My, ‘‘Kosmos.” Cloth, fl. 17. 


50. 


Most of the European books on contemporary 
architecture are interesting volumes, and Dutch 
works have been many and are usually stimulat- 
ing, even if of uneven quality im the work they 
illustrate. Some of the interest these European 
books possess is due to the comparative freshness, 
the less hackneyed character of the architectural 
work contained in them. American architectural 
magazines and books, in contrast, are somewhat 
dull and so replete with old and too-often-told 
stories that this fresher European work seems 
better than it really is. 

The European modern architectural move- 
ment, of which the buildings in this book are 
generally illustrative, spread from Austria and 
Germany to the balance of the Continent, and to 
England. It was largely inspired by similar de- 
velopments around Chicago which antedated the 
European movement. For years this movement 
had but slight and incidental influence on church 
design, which remained academic and archaeo- 
logical in character. The large modern Catholic 
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church built in Vienna from the designs of Otto 
Wagner, a product of the early Austrian Secession 
movement in art, was a solitary example and had 
no conspicuous imitators. Since the close of the 
World War, this condition has changed, as has 
also the ecclesiastical viewpoint as it affects the 
effort to evolve a more vital architecture. This is 
so much the case in Europe that Monsignor 
Seipel, then Chancellor of the Austrian Republic, 
while visiting this country expressed his wonder 
that in America, a country so new, the architec- 
ture should strive so vainly to appear old. 

Of particular interest therefore to Catholics are 
the many church buildings in this book which 
illustrate the freedom that animates Catholic 
architectural efforts in continental Europe. While 
in no single instance does a unity of architectural 
forms emerge, which individualizes a structure as 
a solution at once Catholic and profoundly archi- 
tectural in its basis, yet the total of this work indi- 
cates a movement toward clearer forms and more 
spontaneous and vital aesthetic relationships. It is 
to be hoped that in an environment so propitious 
for it, more profound architectural solutions will 
appear with the rise of new and more authentic 
architectural talents. The Catholic architectural 
movement has lacked the leadership of men of the 
calibre of Gropius, Oud, and Le Corbussier, who 
working on the basis of the architectural plan, 
have evolved an architecture for secular buildings 
that is more significant than that which has ap- 
peared for churches. The adaptation of the man- 
ner of these last men is not happy as it occasionally 
appears in Catholic churches, such as in some of 
the Czecho-Slovakian work in this book. What 
would be interesting and give promise of a vital 
result in buildings for Catholic worship would be 
the use of the methods of Gropius and Le Cor- 
bussier rather than their manner, and the evolu- 
tion of a church flan, developed on the basis of 
Catholic consciousness and feeling, into a church 
form. 

The romantic viewpoint unfortunately domi- 
nates the field of church design in Europe, and it 
represents an effort to re-animate old architec- 
tural forms, such as the pointed arch, by an 
aesthetically fresh and simplified use of that and 
other historic, or reminiscent, forms. This roman- 
tic tendency, which owes a considerable debt to 
Poelzig, the designer of the Grosser Schauspeil- 
haus, and which has as its prominent exponent in 
Catholic design Domenicus Bohm, has its limita- 
tions as a point of departure for architectural 
growth. Its limits, set by its acceptance of form 
conditions and constructions of older architec- 
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tures, restricts its possibilities of progress. It is 
curious to note the omission of the work of Domeni- 
cus B6hm from this book, when work reflective of 
his style and by lesser talents is included, and in 
great quantity. The designs for the churches at le 
Raincy and Montmagny by Perret and the 
church of Saint Anthony at Basel by the dis- 
tinguished architect and teacher, Dr. Karl Moser, 
represent efforts to develop an architecture on the 
basis of the concrete structure. In these instances, 
while the expression of the structural essence 1s ap- 
propriate to an architecture, the pre-occupation 
with the Gothic type plan results in a rather stud- 
ied neo-gothicism and a forced modern type of 
detail that can scarcely be said to relate aestheti- 
cally to the structure, or to a church building. 
While the title of this book would indicate the 
inclusion of American church work in its illustra- 
tive matter, there are in reality only two Ameri- 
can churches included. Neither of these are what 
is called modern, nor do they compare in quality 
of design with the average of the European work 
represented. While the synagogues of Harry Elte 
Physn, in Amsterdam, are illustrated and are, in 
fact, very bad rehashes of Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Unity Temple in Oak Park, built in 1908, Mr. 
Wright’s pioneer and significant building is not 
illustrated, nor is any of that church work for 
Catholic and non-Catholic use that antedates 
much of the European work shown, and which is 
a part of the original American effort towards a 
new architecture. B. B. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS OF WOMEN IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Accounts of their origin, works, and most im- 
portant institutions. By Elinor Tong Dehey. Hammond, 
Indiana. W. B. Conkey Company. $6.00. 


In the introduction to this book the Most 
Reverend Joseph Schrembs states that it is “a com- 
prehensive account of the origin, the growth, the 
development, and the present day activities of the 
religious communities of women in the United 
States of America.” In a prefatory note, the author 
tells us that “In the title of this work the word 
‘orders’ is used broadly, to refer to not only reli- 
gious orders, properly so called, butalsorecognized 
religious communities.”? It is obvious that such a 
compilation is of great value as a work of refer- 
ence and as a guide to the work accomplished by 
these communities in this country. Anyone who 
has attempted to collect statistics of this sort will 
be grateful to the author, and it is to be hoped 
that some enterprising person may undertake a 
similar task for the communities of men. 


The general plan has been most intelligently 
carried out: a short history of each order or com- 
munity is given; then the various branch houses in 
the United States are listed, with an account of 
their foundation. A summary enables the reader 
to gather the salient facts concerning dates, num- 
ber of members, and the location of the various 
houses of the communities. Not the least interest- 
ing item in each summary is a description of the 
habit of the community. If another edition of this 
book is contemplated, the author might consider 
the possibility of securing full-length photographs, 
so that artists in need of this kind of documenta- 
tion may find a ready answer. In view of the 
tremendous labor involved in collecting photo- 
graphs, it may seem ungracious to suggest that 
photographs of the kind found on pages 103, 134, 
171, 240, 389, 584, 830 could well be omitted in 
any subsequent edition. M. E. L. 


Correspondence 


WE REPRODUCE below a letter received from 
Cardinal Sincero, as well as excerpts from two 
letters received from Archbishop Marella. We 
reproduce both precisely as they were sent. It is an 
honor for LirurcicaL Arts to be able to publish 
the commendations of two such distinguished 
prelates. 

SacRA CONGREGAZIONE ORIENTALE 
Borco Nuovo, 76 
RoMA 

Dear Sirs: 

It is a distinct pleasure for me to express my 
appreciation for the beautiful volumes of Lrrur- 
cicaL Arts for the third-fourth quarter of 1934 
and the first quarter of 1935. 

You are to be congratulated on the elegant is- 
sues which you have prepared with the zeal and 
artistic sense of persons who fully comprehend the 
importance of art in religion, and the value of its 
successful application in the work of preaching 
the gospel of Christ, whether it be in countries 
that already enjoy a flourishing Catholic life or in 
regions where the Gospel must still contend with 
the forces of paganism. The number devoted to 
native Christian art in missionary lands is a par- 
ticularly effective demonstration of the Church’s 
Catholicity and adaptability to the spirit and 
conditions of every nation of the globe. 

I heartily offer you my best wishes that your 
noble work of making known and of bettering 
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Christian art may enjoy every success, and so 
contribute to the glory of the House of God and to 
the task of the salvation of souls. 
Most sincerely yours in Christ, 
tL. Carp. Sincero, Bishop of Palestrina 
Secretary 
J. Cesarini, Assessor 


DELEGATIO APOSTOLICA IN JAPONIA 
Toxyo 
My dear Mr Lavanoux: 

Ever since my arrival in this country I have 
been deeply interested in fostering Catholic art 
among our Japanese artists. ‘These artists have been 
joined in a Guild for some years which has been 
directed by the Reverend Father Heuvers, S.J., of 
the Catholic University in Tokyo. 

In Japan conditions are most favorable for a 
sound development of Christian art. There exists 
a wonderful tradition in art which favors the 
expression of religious objects and ideas. The 
artists themselves are well suited to their work in 
so far as they possess a deep spirit and sense of 
respect which combined with their natural apti- 
tude to meditation and concentration equips them 
for the task of portraying religious concepts. 


* * * 


I hasten to congratulate you on the recent issue 
of LirurcicaL Arts which was devoted entirely 
to Mission Art. The various articles and the letter 
of H. E. the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda ad- 
mirably reflected the known desires of Our Holy 
Father, the Pope of the Missions. 

The reproductions of Catholic art in the Mis- 
sions were well selected and should prove a source 
of interest and enlightenment to your many read- 
ers. Your initiative in making known this phase of 
mission work is most commendable and praise- 
worthy. 

The importance of reaching the hearts of per- 
sons not yet acquainted with the truths of Cathol- 
icism through artistic sense representation under- 
standable to them has long been known and 
appreciated by me. God grant that by this means 
the number of persons attracted to the Church 
may be increased! 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
tPauL MARELLA 
Titular Archbishop of Doclea 
Delegate Apostolic to Nippon 


THE following letter with regard to certain forms 
of contemporary religious art may possibly elicit 
some reply from our readers. We should be glad 
to have expressions of opinion on this subject. 
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San ANTONIO, TEXAS 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTS 
Dear Sir: 


Last January, in an article on European Catho- 
lic art appearing in America, I had occasion to 
voice opinions of the clergy on the reason why 
some artists fail to win the confidence of the reli- 
gious community. I quoted from Ars Sacra, the an- 
nual publication of a society of Catholic Swiss 
artists and others interested in modern religious 
art, to show that many priests lay the people’s 
distrust of the new art to the artist’s lack of con- 
sideration of the ‘‘intellectual status and the atti- 
tude” of the ordinary faithful. 

The last number of Ars Sacra contains interesting 
developments of the relations between the artists 
and clergy of Switzerland. In a way these affairs 
have only local importance; but, if I am not mis- 
taken, the fundamental issues of religious art — a 
popular art, an art for the people — are the same 
in all parts of central Europe, and the opinions 
expressed in Ars Sacra find echo in other lands. 

As they had done two years previously, the edi- 
tors of Ars Sacra sent a questionnaire to Swiss 
priests who have had dealings with modern art- 
ists. This time they asked the clergy how well 
“the faithful accustomed themselves to the new 
forms of sacred art’’ and what effect the new works 
had on their devotion. They sent the question- 
naire to twenty-two priests and enclosed a postage 
stamp for the reply, but they received in answer 
the disquieting number of two letters. In their 
comment on this fact the editors remarked: ‘“This 
result says much for the indifference of our clergy 
in the matter of art.” 

The two letters received were reproduced in 
the magazine. In the first the priest excused him- 
self for not being able to give the matter immedi- 
ate attention. The second is worth translating here 
because it concerns a most deliberately modern 
edifice. The pastor writes: 


“Everybody agrees that on the whole the 
church of Echarlens is very well done, especially 
its architecture. 

“As to its decoration, tastes are divided: some 
like it; others find it too theatrical, too suggestive 
of the cinema (the exact expressions they use). 

“The people like what they understand, what 
is well designed, what is beautiful, that is, what cor- 
responds to natural beauty. The works of Cingria 
and Baud are not liked precisely because they con- 
tain no careful delineation, because they lack 
finish; they give the impression of careless, hasty 
execution; detail is too much neglected. This is 
the modern evil: speed — artists do not take time 
to do their work conscientiously. Baud has even 
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the tendency to make coarse repulsive figures. . 

I once told one of our modern artists that peo- 
ple do not understand what he wanted to treat, 
because of lack of design. He answered that we 
should not be too attached to the subject and 
that his work was rather decorative. I am free to 
believe that his answer was rather a clever subter- 
fuge for hiding his inability. 


This frank statement received a criticism twice 
its length from one of the editors, the artist Cingria 
himself. He remarks that the pastor did not seem 
dissatisfied with his church when it was dedicated 
in 1927 and that his change in attitude accords 
with certain false ideas current in the country for 
some time. He disagees with the pastor for having 
removed the statues of Baud from the side altars 
and for having covered the mosaics with wood 
carvings from another country. The carvings, says 
Cingria, are “conceived in a spirit whose bad taste 
is strikingly out of tune with the ensemble which 
we entrusted to him.” He asks whether it is mor- 
ally and juridically permissible to remove from a 
public edifice an accepted work of a living artist. 
He believes that the reputations of the artists con- 
cerned in this case have been harmed and that a 
study of the question should be made to prevent 
further ‘“‘abuses.” 

A third letter was added to the responses to the 
questionnaire. It is from a student of theology, al- 
ready in major orders, who returns his card of 
membership in the society sponsoring Ars Sacra. He 
says that while wanting “‘to be of my epoch and 
even d l’avantgarde,” he is disappointed with the 
society and its artistic productions, and has learned 
to respect tradition and its place in culture. 

That there is friction between some of the Swiss 
clergy and their artists cannot be doubted. It is 
really not surprising if we judge their relations 
from the tone in which the editorial staff of Ars 
Sacra answers the objections of the clergy and the 
people whose interests they have at heart. 

Are the priests to be blamed for failure to codp- 
erate with their artists? Are they ‘indifferent’ to 
the art of their churches, as Cingria claims? I 
rather think that they are disappointed with the 
results of the confidence they have been placing in 
the artists. Convinced that the new times demand a 
new art, they are determined to build in a new 
style; they have encouraged the new artists and 
have given them freedom to build their churches 
much as they desire. But they hoped that the 
churches would find a more favorable response in 
the hearts of the parishioners. The novelty of the 
new art has worn off and with it whatever would 
be unacceptable to the people merely because it 


was different from the old. But still the people do 
not take to much of the new art, and many quite 
forget the artists and lay the blame solely with the 
clergy. The priests are not wrong in saying that the 
artist has not given sufficient thought to the men- 
tality of the ordinary Catholic. 

If blame is to be laid before anyone, I believe 
it must be put at the door of the atelier and not of 
the rectory. A chance has been given the religious 
artist, but he has not made use of it as he should 
have. The rub lies not in the fact that he has found 
a new art, a new technique, new ideas. These are 
points in his favor. But he has not sufficiently tem- 
pered his enthusiasm for the new. His criticism of 
the old art may be true, but he has allowed him- 
self to go over to another extreme. He finds the 
cultured classes quite eager to know his pro- 
gramme and he writes more than religious artists 
ever wrote. But he has often forgotten that it is 
not primarily for the élite that he builds and 
decorates a church. He has not sufficiently studied 
the ordinary Catholic’s point of view. He has not 
discovered the essence of the life that animated 
the sincere modern Catholic, irrespective of posi- 
tion in society. Since he himself is not yet aflame 
with the living faith of modern Catholicism he 
cannot produce works which appeal to the gener- 
ality of modern Catholics. 

It must be admitted that the criterions of taste 
in the immediate past have not been the highest. 
But the artist is mistaken if he says that Catholics 
do not accept his work solely because it is new, 
because it is different. If his art is inspired by the 
common faith of Catholics it will be accepted by 
them, and they will discover in which respects the 
new work is superior to the old. Until he receives 
this inspiration he should not blame Catholics for 
preferring the kind of church art to which they 
have been accustomed from childhood. If they are 
used to photographically exact pictures, the artists 
will not win them by suddenly giving them a de- 
formed grotesque idealization, whatever value it 
may have to a student of technique. 

In writing this letter, I do not wish to give an 
impression of universal condemnation of con- 
temporary Swiss church art. Much that is most 
praiseworthy is being produced, and I believe in 
a religious art that is outstandingly modern. But 
many Catholic artists have still to realize that 
they will be entirely acceptable only on the con- 
dition that they personally live of the intense, 
Twentieth-Century Catholicism and take into 
consideration the mentality of the people for 
whom they produce their art. 

HERBERT G. Kramer, S.M. 
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A CRUCIFIX EXECUTED IN LIMESTONE BY JOHN HOWARD BENSON FOR A PRIVATE 
CEMETERY. AN ARTISTIC ANALYSIS OF THIS WORK APPEARS ON PAGE 149 OF THIS ISSUE, 


